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THE SALVATION ARMY AND ITS LATEST PROJECT. 


FoR Catholics to be indifferent to the mighty effort that is 
being made at the present time fer the amelioration of the low- 
est classes would be a shame and a disgrace. It is true that in 
English-speaking countries Catholics themselves belong to a very 
large extent to the class which borders upon the very lowest— 
not, indeed, in most cases, through their own fault. The poverty 
and the miseries which attend upon poverty are generally the re- 
sult of the iniquitous penal laws which were made against the 
church in England and Ireland alike. By the operation of these 
laws the ancestors of the present generation of Catholics were 
stripped of property and position, and the children are num- 
bered among the disinherited. Moreover, the miseries of ‘ Dark- 
est England” are miseries for which the Catholic Church has no 
shadow of responsibility. The country which shook off the au- 
thority of the church and the integral faith of Christ and reor- 
ganized itself religiously and civilly in its own self-chosen way is 
taping in the present state of things the fruit of its past actions. 
All this is true: the Catholic Church is in no way responsible ; 
and Catholics are themselves as a body too poor to be of much 
remedial service for the evils in question. Yet every effort for 
the poor and the outcast cannot but touch the sympathies of 
the children of the church of Him whose mission was to the poor, 
of the church which has recently canonized the poor wandering 
beggar, Benedict Joseph Labre. And, thtrefore, far off as are 
General Booth and his Salvation Army from the church in many 
things, the noble exertions and the great services he has rendered 
to the poor command our praise and admiration. For forty 
years he has devoted himself to their service, living amongst 
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them in their meanest and most squalid districts, giving up the 
ministry to which he had been trained, and in the ranks of 
which he held an honorable place, in order to devote himself to 
their service. 

His success has been enormous. Twenty-five years ago he 
and his wife were alone, without friends, without money, without 
even a church. Now the Salvation Army carries on its opera- 
tions in 34 different countries, has 2,864 centres of operation, 
is directed in those operations by 9,000 officers of different 
ranks, of which General Booth is the absolute head. Its in- 
come is very nearly four millions of dollars a year. Its weekly 
organ in Great Britain—7he War Cry—has a circulation of al- 
most 300,000 copies; Zhe Young Soldier, which also appears 
weekly, has a circulation of 103,000 copies. Thirty rescu 
homes have been established for fallen women, which in 1889 
dealt with 2,200 cases. The army has in London five shelters, 
accommodating 900 persons nightly, and three food depots, dis- 
pensing 20,000 meals a day. These facts are sufficient to indi- 
cate the army’s achievements, and to show that there must bé 
in its founder and organizer commanding ability and something 
in its principles and modes of action deserving of at least atten 
tion. When it is added that every one of its members is re- 
quired to abstain from intoxicating liquors this interest may b 
raised to admiration and to sincere good wishes. 

In inquiring into the causes of this success the foremost plac: 
among them must be assigned to the fact, already touched upon, 
that Mr. Booth and his wife gave themselves up wholly and with- 
out reserve to the service of the most needy, the most poverty- 
stricken. This ruling end has been that which has deter. 
mined the means. Refined and cultured people did not come 
within the scope of their efforts, and on this account one note 
of true Catholicity is wanting; for although our Lord’s teaching 
makes it clear that it is very difficult for the rich to enter the 
kingdom of heaven, yet it is not impossible, and his church 
must be adapted to minister even to them. The methods chosen 
by the Army to attract and gain over the poor—its brass bands, 
its hymns set to the gayest of tunes, especially its familiar style 
of preaching—are such as to revolt reverent minds. We must 
admit, however, that Catholic missionaries sometimes feel obliged 
to adopt somewhat similar methods, although they do not go to 
the lengths of the army. This part of its methods we are com- 
pelled to condemn; and no success can justify its adoption. 
But there is a Catholic principle which has been adopted by the 
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army which offers an agreeable and surprising contrast. That 
principle is authority. General Booth is the one absolute ruler 
of the whole army; and that there should be such a ruler is 
deemed by him indispensable to success. As he somewhat ir- 
reverently said in a recent speech: “If a committee had been 
appointed to build the ark it would not have been finished to- 
day.’ He has no faith in what is so commonly said, that the 
men of this generation or of any other generation love absolute 
independence. ‘“ There cannot be a greater mistake in this 
world,” he says, “than to imagine that men object to be gov- 
erned. . . . Against a capable government no people ever 
rebel; only when stupidity and incapacity have taken possession 
of the seat of power do insurrections ever break out.” Whatever 
may be thought of the grounds on which he bases his opinion, 
the practical issue in the case of his own organization—and, it 
may be said, in the case of the Jesuits also—shows that his con- 
clusion is well founded. 

Another element of General Booth’s success is, that having 
called forth the energies of his disciples he finds a sphere for the 
exercise of those energies. To every one he gives work of some 
kind or other, and this work is for the good of others. This also he 
bases upon a belief opposed to current opinion. General Booth’s 
conviction is that the opinion which holds that man does not 
like work is mistaken. What men dislike is work for unworthy, 
selfish, material ends. Let there be given, however, an opening 
into a higher sphere, an object and an end worthy of exertion, 
and men will not spare toil or labor. Soa place, is found in the 
army for every one, however low and uneducated he or she may 
be. To this must be attributed, in large measure, the irreverence 
which is characteristic of the army and, in consequence, what is a 
strong point on one side is a fatal weakness on another. 

Another of General Booth’s principles is, that what a man 
values he will pay for. Whosoever is ‘soundly saved”’ is ex- 
pected to contribute from his possessions to the furtherance of the 
cause; no service is held without a collection, sometimes two. 
The four millions of annual income are the response made to this 
call, and seem to prove that in this respect, too, the general has 
formed a right estimate of human nature. 

So far we have indicated the strong points of the army, de- 
rived from its founder’s insight into man’s heart. We pass now 
to the more religious aspect of his teaching. In this respect also 
the general is no-dilettante. He has not watered or toned down 


the doctrines of the Gospel to bring them into harmony with modern 
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tastes, but insists, without the slightest compromise or mitigation, 
upon the severest teachings with reference to the punishment 
awaiting the impenitent in the future. Salvation means for him 
escape from material flames of real fire, and such escape is tl 


tne 


motive for change of life, which forms the staple of the addresses 
of himself and his officers. That this escape may be secured, the 
absolute necessity of a good life is inculcated, and, of course, al- 
though we shall not find any definite dogmatic teaching among 
Salvationists any more than among longer established Protestant 
systems, yet so far as their practical teaching goes it is altogether 
opposed to the current dogma of justification by faith alon 
Salvation is to be won by good works. 

We have endeavored, in no grudging spirit, to point out the 
good points of this movement. In doing so we have incidentally 
referred to several blots—its irreverence, amounting almost to 
blasphemy ; its want of a theology. It becomes our duty now to 
refer to other points in which it is lacking. The fact of its being 
outside the visible church established by our Lord need not be 
dwelt upon, that being evident at first sight. But what ought to 
be pointed out is that, however much its spirit may seem to be 
that of our Lord, there is a clear and manifest departure from his 
express teaching in the non-recognition and the virtually complete 
rejection by it of the sacramental system, even of those sacra- 
ments the institution of which is made quite clear by Holy 
Scripture alone, and which Protestants, as a rule, have accepted. 
This rejection of the means of grace established by our Lord 
gives the unmistakable stamp of its human origin to the Salvation 
Army gospel, and, consequently, of its intrinsic weakness. And 
what has been substituted for the divinely appointed means ot 
grace? The doctrine of assurance of conversion, of being saved: 
not, indeed, the assurance of Final Perseverance, for this is explicitly 
rejected, but the certain knowledge of one’s present acceptability 
to God. In Mrs. Booth’s words, ‘the Salvation Army teaches a 
Saviour not only willing to pardon, but who does pardon ab- 
solutely, and who communicates a sense of that pardon by his 
Holy Spirit to the hearts of those who truly repent, and sincerely 
believe with living faith in him.” The knowing that he is him- 
self saved is made the motive and the basis of the Christian’s life, 
without sacraments, without that fear and trembling in working 
out our salvation which St. Paul inculcates. This is the fatal error 
which, notwithstanding all safeguards with which they endeavor 
to surround it, will land the army in lawlessness and freedom ot 
living. 
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Thus far we have been treating of the Salvation Army as a 
religious movement, and such it has been in the main from its 
beginning twenty-five years ago. After the Trafalgar Square 
“miseries,” as Cardinal Manning calls the riots of 1887, efforts 
began to be made to relieve systematically the temporal distress 
and want of the poor of London. Shelters were opened, meals 
provided, registration of the unemployed begun. Good as these 
works were they were, as all the other similar undertakings, but 
palliatives of the evil. The most they could do was to diminish 
the number, to rescue and succor individuals. To do more than 
this has not appeared possible to the most benevolent. General 
Booth, however, has formed the conviction that it is possible to 
eradicate all involuntary poverty and idleness; that it can be 
done, that he and his army can do it; and of this conviction 
his book /x Darkest England and the Way Out is the expression. 

We proceed to give a brief account of this work. It is 
divided into two parts, the first being a description of the actual 
state of things, the second his plan for the removal of the evils 
—the ‘“‘way out.’”’ The persons whom he proposes to help are 
“those who have gone under, . . . those to whom the prayer to 
our Heavenly Father is either unfulfilled, or only fulfilled by the 
devil's agency: by the earnings of vice, the proceeds of crime, 
or the contribution enforced by the threat of the law.” The 
standard at which he aims is (adopting an idea of Carlyle’s) that 
of the London cab-horse. He will be satisfied if he can obtain 
for every man and woman and child the things provided for 
this poor beast—“ shelter for the night, food for its stomach, work 
allotted to it by which it can earn its corn.” 

“Can the Cab-Horse Charter be gained for human beings?” 
the general asks in a characteristic passage. ‘I answer, Yes. 
The Cab-Horse Standard can be attained on the Cab-Horse 
terms. If you can get your fallen fellow on his feet again, 
Docility and Discipline will enable him to reach the Cab-Horse 
Ideal, otherwise it will remain unattainable. But Docility seldom 
fails where Discipline is intelligently maintained. Intelligence is 
more frequently lacking to direct than obedience to follow direc- 
tion. Some, no doubt, like the bucking horses that will never 
be broken in, will always refuse to submit to any guidance but 
their own lawless will. They will remain either the Ishmaels or 
the Sloths of Society. But man is naturally neither an Ishmael 
nor a Sloth.”’ 

The next question discussed by the general is as to the 
number of those who are at present unable to attain the Cab- 
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Horse Ideal. Making use of the most reliable statistics, he comes 
to the conclusion that there are in Great Britain three millions oj 
men, women, and children (one-tenth of the inhabitants) in or on the 
verge of total destitution and despair. The nature of this destitution 
is described from life, from actual cases, in his subsequent chapters 
A great deal has been written and said about the wretched 
dens in which thousands live in London, and words cannot give 
anything like an adequate idea of their character. There is, how- 
ever, a class, and a fairly large class too, who are sunk to an even 
lower level, who are simply without any place in which to sleep: 
and this in many cases because, even after unremitting efforts, 
they cannot find work—‘“they have not even leave to sweat.’ 
In Twelve Stories from Real Life, told by twelve sleepers on the 
Thames embankment, a sample is given of this class of the Sub- 
merged Tenth. One of the most pathetic chapters of the many 
in this book is that headed “The Out-of-Works,” and the stor; 
(in a subsequent chapter) of the man who—from want of work in 
absolute want—to appease the cravings of hunger took, in viola- 
tion of his conscience, a loaf of bread illustrates the value of 
knowledge of Catholic moral theology. The cravings of his con- 
science (his false conscience, that is) forced him to give himselt 
up to justice; he was imprisoned for a ‘month, came out with 
the mark of the “jail bird” upon him, an outcast of society, 
and sank lower and lower. The out-of-works in London are es- 
timated at 20,000, and they form the bane of all efforts to im- 
prove the condition of labor, the material out of which the so- 
called “black-legs” or “scabs” are made, rendering the solid 
organism of Trade Unions impossible, their foundations being 
undermined by so large a number under the adsolute necessit 
of obtaining work. 

We cannot do more than allude to the general’s account ot 
the Vicious Class—the class, that is, of the Fallen Women and of 
the Drunkards. Every line of it is charged with wisdom and _in- 
formation. To one thing, however, we must call attention. Nar- 
rating the causes which have impelled women to adopt a bad life, 
among them he mentions ignorance. ‘Others are there because 
of the false education which confounds ignorance with virtue, and 
throws our young people into the midst of a great city, with all 
its excitements and all its temptations, without more preparation or 
warning than if they were going to live in the Garden of Eden.” 
This is an indirect tribute to the Catholic discipline and mode ot 
education, through the confessional and in other ways, and this 
tribute, which is paid by General Booth thus indirectly, was clearly 
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and explicitly given by Mr. Stead in his account of his celebrated 
investigation into the ravages of, this vice in London. In this ac- 
count he stated that he found that Catholic girls were far less 
liable to yield to the allurements of the tempter than Protestant 
girls, and traced this fact to their Catholic training. This is of 
importance as a defence against the pietistic attacks against confes- 
sion which are so frequently made. 

Now we come to the modern panacea, for all these undeniable 
evils—education. ‘I regard the present generation as lost,” said 
a leading Liberal statesman. ‘‘ My only hope is that the children 
may have a_ better chance. Education will do much.” That 
education will do much, so far from denying, we fully believe and 
heartily maintain. The recent statistics, which show a remarkable 
jiminution of crime in Great Britain within the last twenty years, 
are a clear proof that such isethe case. But that it will be suf- 
ficient to cure all the evils, moral and physical, no one who has 

slightest knowledge of human nature dare hope; and that 
the secular public-school method of education rather increases than 
diminishes the dangers the facts adduced by General Booth go 
to prove. The importance of the subject justifies a somewhat 


long extract: 


“It will be said the child has the inestimable advantage ot 
education. No, he has not. Educated the children are not. They 
ire pressed through the ‘standards,’ which exact a certain ac- 
juaintance with A, B, C, and pothooks and figures; but educated 
they are not, in the sense of the development of their latent 
capacities, so as to make them capable for the discharge of their 
luties in life. The new generation can read, no doubt; otherwise, 
where would be the sale of ‘ Sixteen String Jack,’ ‘ Dick Turpin,’ 
ind the like? But take the girls. Who can pretend that the 
girls that our schools are now turning out are half as well educated 
for the work of life as their grandmothers were at the same age? 
How many of all these mothers of the future know how to bake 
a loaf or wash their clothes? Except minding the baby—a task 
that cannot be evaded—what domestic training have they received 
to qualify them for being in the future the mothers of babies 
themselves ? And even the schooling, such as it is, at what an 
expense is it imparted? The rakings of the human cesspool are 
brought into the school-room and mixed up with your children. 
Your little ones, who have never heard a foul word, and who are 
not only innocent but ignorant of all the horrors of vice and sin, 
sit for hours side by side with little ones whose parents are habitu- 
ally drunk, and play with others whose ideas of merriment are 
gained from the familiar spectacle of the nightly debauch by which 
their mothers earn the family bread. . . . I speak only of what I 
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know when I say that the obscenity of the talk of many of the 
children of some of our public schgols could hardly be outdone in 
Sodom and Gomorrha.” 


Of the many melancholy chapters this one, “The Children 
of the Lost,” is perhaps the most melancholy. What horrors 
and miseries has not the future in store for the coming genera- 
tion when so many of the children of the present are being nur- 
tured in the condition here described ?—children born in work- 
houses; in overcrowded rooms, where common decency is impos- 
sible; children without homes of any kind. The children even of 
those parents who are so fortunate as to find work are brought 
up without parental care, on account of the long hours of their 
parents’ labor; to use General Booth’s striking language : “ They 
are not so much born into a home as spawned into the world 
as fish.” The fish relationship is substituted for the human. 

That the account given in this work of the state of things in 
London, and in the other large towns of England and Scotland, 
is a true account, and one rather toned down than exaggerated 
has not and cannot be seriously denied. The estimate of the 
number affected has been called in question, but in no very 
great degree. It would be a mistake to conclude that the na- 
tion as a whole, and the rich in particular, have totally neglected 
the suffering members of the community. The law provides for 
those who are starving, and many charitable institutions exist 
and large sums have been contributed for their support. The 
actual state of things is, however, an evident proof that, for one 
cause or another, every effort hitherto made has failed. 

What is the relation of General Booth’s plan to the already 
existing schemes? He entirely disclaims any desire to oppose 
or damage them; and it is clear that the only way in which 
these institutions can be injured by his success will be by his show- 
ing the public that he has found a more excellent way, thereby 
diverting subscriptions from the rest; and this he is perfectly en- 
titled to do. If he stirs up the friends of those old institutions 
to increased contributions, and the institutions themselves to 
more efficient work, he will be only too glad, for then he will 
have less to do. He believes, however, that their want of suc- 
cess is due to defects; and these defects in Poor Law adminis- 
tration, in the plan of emigration, in what he calls ‘chaotic 
charity,” in prisons and_ reformatories, he briefly points out. 
Trades Unionism, great and many though its advantages are, 
leaves the question almost untouched. And how does Thrift bene-. 
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ft those who have nothing? And what about the various So- 
cialist schemes? The extract is a long one, but it places the 
spirit by which General Booth is animated so clearly before the 
reader that we cannot refrain from quoting it: 


“Of the schemes of those who propose to bring in a new 
heaven and a new earth by a more scientific distribution of the 
pieces of gold and silver in the trouser pockets of mankind I 
need not say anything here. They may be good or they may 
not. I say nothing against any short-cut to the millennium that 
is compatible with the Ten Commandments. I intensely sympa- 
thize with the aspirations that lie behind all these socialistic 
dreams. But whether it is Henry George’s Single Tax on Land 
Values, or Edward Bellamy’s Nationalism, or the more elaborate 
schemes of the Collectivists, my attitude toward them all is the 
same. What these good people want to do I also want to do. 
But am a practical man, dealing with the actualities of to-day. 
I have no preconceived theories, and I flatter myself I am singu- 
larly free from prejudices. I am ready to sit at the feet of any 
man who will show me any good. I keep my mind open on all 
these subjects; and I am prepared to hail with open arms any 
Utopia that is offered me. But it must be within range of my 
finger-tips. It is of no use to me if it is in the clouds. 
Checks on the Bank of Futurity I accept gladly enough as a 
free gift, but I can hardly be expected to take them as if they 
were Current coin, or to try to cash them at the Bank of Eng- 
land. It may be that nothing will be put permanently right 
until everything has been turned upside down. There are cer- 
tainly so many things that need transforming, beginning with the 
heart of each individual man and woman, that I do not quarrel 
with any Visionary when, in his intense longing for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of mankind, he lays down his theories as to 
the necessity of radical change, however impracticable they may 
appear to me. But this is the question: Here at our shelters 
last night were a thousand hungry, workless people. I want to 
know what to do with them? Here is John Jones, a stout, stal- 
wart laborer, in rags, who has not had one square meal for a 
month, who has been hunting for work that will enable him to 
keep body and soul together, and hunting in vain. There he is 
in his hungry raggedness, asking for work that he may live, 
and not die of sheer starvation in the midst of the wealthiest 
city in the world. What is to be done with John Jones? The 
individualist tells me that the free play of the Natural Laws 
governing the struggle for existence will result in the Survival 
of the Fittest, and that in the course of a few ages, more or 
less, a much nobler type will be evolved. But meanwhile what 
is to become of John Jones? The Socialist tells me that the 
great Social Revolution is looming large on the horizon. In the 
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good time coming, when wealth will be redistributed and pri- 
vate property abolished, all stomachs will be filled and there wij] 
be no more John Joneses impatiently clamoring for opportunity 
for work that they may not die. It may be so, but in the 
meantime here is John Jones, growing more impatient than ever 
because hungrier, who wonders whether he is to wait for a din- 
ner until the Social Revolution has arrived. What are we to do 
with John Jones? That is the question. And to the solution 
of that question none of the Utopians give me much help. For 
practical purposes these dreamers fall under the condemnation 
they lavish so freely upon the conventional religious people who 
relieve themselves of all anxiety for the welfare of the poor by 
saying that in the next world all will be right. The religious 
cant which rids itself of all the importunity of suffering human- 
ity by drawing unnegotiable bills payable on the other side of 
the grave, is not more impracticable than the Socialistic clap- 
trap which postpones all redress of human sufferings until after 
the general overturn. Both take refuge in the Future to escape 
a solution of the problems of the Present, and it matters little 
to the sufferers whether the Future is on this side of the grave 
or the other. Both are; for them, equally out of reach. 
I leave the limitless infinite of the Future to the Utopians. 
They may build there as they please. As for me it is indis- 
pensable that whatever I do is founded on existing fact, and 


provides a present help for the actual need.” 


While General Booth concedes more to the Socialists than 
we can see our way to do his condemnation of their projects is 
complete, and recalls those who waste their energies in dreaming 
to the Christian duty of active service; in short, to the old 
corporal works of mercy. And one of the most hopeful features 
of the scheme is that it is not a merely humanitarian and _philan- 
thropic plan, but a plan based upon and finding its inspiration 
in religion. 

No Catholic, of course, can fail to see the imperfection of 
that particular form of religion with which General Booth is 
identified; at the same time none can be more ready to recog- 
nize and to welcome all the good which it is possible to find in 
this particular form asin all others. It is a satisfaction, too, to all 
religious men that it is to a religious man, and not to a secularist 
or an unbeliever, that we are indebted for this work, even should 
nothing come of it. ‘‘To get a man soundly saved it is not 
enough to put on him a pair of new breeches, to give him reg- 
ular work, or even to give him a University education. Those 
things are all outside a man, and if the inside remains un- 
changed you have wasted your labor. You must in some way 
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or other graft upon the man’s nature a new nature, which has 
in it the element of the Divine. All that I propose is governed 
by this principle.” No more emphatic recognition of the neces- 
sity for religious teaching and for religious principle could be de- 
sired. Why, then, have we this project for the removal of tem- 
poral evils? The answer to this question is given by another 
question put by General Booth himself, and is the summing up 
of forty years’ experience of work for the spiritual -well-being of 


the very poor: 


“What is the use of preaching the Gospel to men whose 
whole attention is concentrated upon a mad, desperate struggle 
to keep themselves alive ? You might as well give a tract to a 
shipwrecked sailor who is battling with the surf which has 
drowned his comrades and threatens to drown him. He will not 
listen to you. Nay, more, he cannot hear you any more than a 
man whose head is under water can listen to a sermon. The 
first thing is to give him at least a footing on firm ground and 
to give him room to live, then you may have a chance; at 


present you have none.” 


Here we see the scope and extent of the whole plan. The 
inimating motive of the projector is religious; the ultimate ob- 
ject in behalf of those for whom the project is formed is re- 
ligious; the amelioration of their temporal misfortunes is- only a 
preliminary step. 

[he question arises, How are Catholics to look upon this 
“Way Out” ? Can they sympathize with it? Can they give to 
it practical aid? To the first question there can be no hesita- 
tion in giving an affirmative answer. In fact, one of the very 
first to assure General Booth of his full sympathy was the 
Catholic bishop of the diocese in which General Booth labors 
—Cardinal Manning. To the second question the answer is not 
so easy, although prominent Catholics in England are contribut- 
ing to the fund. The ground for hesitation lies in a fear lest 
the contributing shoufd be active co-operation with the Salvation 
Army as such. And although, with Dr. Barry, we may prefer 
that the classes in question should be Salvationists than that 
they should be practically heathens, yet to give money to make 
them Salvationists seems inadmissible. The difficulty, however, 
is much diminished if not removed by the fact that, although 
the management of the practical measures which are to be taken 
will be in the hands of Salvation Army officers, yet the recipi- 
ents of their bounty will be left perfectly free in religious mat- 
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ters—will not be required to become Salvationists. Genera] 
Booth has given the most explicit public assurances on this 
point. 


“ce 


No religious bias will interfere with the treatment of any 
man who comes to us under the scheme. A man can come as 
an atheist, if there is such a thing, and we will do our best for 
him. That man can go through the whole machinery of the 
scheme without any compulsory religion; but I will not say the 
Army people will not have a good pull at him, and I will not 
say that man will not have a hot time of it.” 


In like manner Catholics will not be compelled to become 
Salvationists, but will be exposed to Salvationist propaganda 
But are they not exposed to the same or to much more evil 
influences in the slums and on the streets of London and other 
large cities? The influence of the Salvationists is to be neither 
exclusive nor permanent. It is not a part of the scheme to 
retain those whom it rescues. Those who will be for the longest 
period under these influences will ultimately be transmitted to 
the colonies over sea—in other words, to farms of their 
own. The restoration of the rescued to their own families and 
friends is as much contemplated and desired as this transmission, 
and in this event all Catholics will be sent back to their Catholic 
homes. 

It is now necessary to glance at the practical proposals which 
have excited the main interest in this work. We cannot do 
more than give the most general outline of them, without even 
attempting to summarize the pages devoted to their exposition. 
Of the two hundred and eighty-five pages of the book more 
than two hundred are given to these proposals, and it is, ot 
course, upon their worth and value that the hope for the future 
rests. In proceeding to this practical part of his subject—the 
“Way Out’”—General Booth Jays down the conditions of suc- 
cess—conditions which spring from the very nature of the case— 
which must be taken into account, under penalty of failure more 
or less complete. These conditions are seven in number: 1. Any 
practical scheme must change and transform the character of the 
man when it is his character and conduct which constitute the 
reasons for his failure in the battle of life. 2. When the circum- 
stances of the individual are the cause of this failure the remedy 
must change those circumstances. 3. Any remedy worthy of 
consideration must be on a scale commensurate with the evil. 
4. It must be permanent. 5. Immediately practicable. 6. The 
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indirect features of the scheme must not be such as produce 
injury to the persons Sought to be benefited. 7. While assist- 
ing one class of the community, it must not seriously interfere 
with the interests of another. 

And now, what are the outlines of the scheme ? Those who 
are in any way provided for by the state are for the time being 
left out of account. Only those who have no helper, who are 
living on the verge of despair, are considered. ‘The scheme I 
have to offer,” says General Booth, ‘consists in the formation 
of these people into self-helping and self-sustaining communities, 
each being a kind of co-operative society, or patriarchal family, 
governed and disciplined on the principles which have already 
proved so effective in the Salvation Army. These communities 
we will call, for want of a better term, Colonies. There will be 
(1) the City Colony, (2) the Farm Colony, (3) the Over-sea 
Colony.” The City Coiony will receive all who apply, whoever 
they may be, will give them temporary employment, supply 
their pressing wants, and subject them to moral and religious 
influences. It will aim at either providing for them permanent 
employment or at sending them home to their friends. Those 
who remain will be subjected to tests to ascertain their honesty, 
sincerity, and industry, and the approved will be sent to the Farm 
Colony—an estate in the country, on which employment will be 
given. Here the same series of tests will be continued, and the 
farm-work will be a practical and proximate preparation for the 
ultimate development of the scheme, the Over-sea Colony. To 
this the well-tested and approved will be sent—those who re- 
main after the unworthy have been dismissed, and after those who 
prefer their own country, or to return to their friends, have made 
their choice. In the English Colonies it is proposed to acquire 
large tracts of land (in fact, since the publication of his book, 
some sixty square miles of land have been placed at General 
Booth’s disposal for this purpose), in which a prepared people is 
to be settled, and farms given to each settler, free of cost, ex- 
cept for passage out and equipment, which is to be repaid in 
future years. 


And here we must leave the reader. The space at our dis- 
posal is too limited for us to enter into the details of the scheme. 
£100,000 are asked by General Booth with which to make a 
start, and £30,000 a year for its continuance. Within some six 
weeks of the publication of his work £70,000 were subscribed, 
and there is no doubt but that the money will be forthcom- 
ing; the army will find the organizers. Criticism has not been 
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wanting, nor will it be wanting. Time alone will show the 
teal worth of the scheme. The difficulties which it will meet 
will be enormous. But, whether it fails or whether it succeeds, 
the effort to provide a remedy for this misery will be a lasting 
glory for the author of this book; and for every one of its read- 
ers its perusal cannot but afford a more solemn view of the life 
-of man. The world will be to him something different from 
what it was before the book was read. 
GILBERT SIMMONS. 


AMERICAN CHRISTIAN STATE SCHOOLS. 


REFERRING to Archbishop Ireland’s education paper in the 


National Teachers’ Convention, last year, at St. Paul, w 
lack no amount of contradictory comments thereupon—partial 


agreements on one side, wholesale condemnations on the other, 


Many staunch editors condemn outright the generalization of 
the Poughkeepsie scheme, while advocating the adoption of 
the leading features copied from the English Board and _ Irish 
National School systems. Others want the Canadian plan, a 
partial commentary upon which has appeared in THE CATHO- 
LIC WORLD (August, 1890). Official information bearing direct- 
ly upon the Poughkeepsie compromise shall be given presently 

Regarding Irish National Schools and English Board schools, 
the government demands of Catholics or Dissenters that they 
bring their pupils up to a certain standard in secular branches. 
Tuition fees from rates and grants are paid so much per 
head. Religious instruction is perfectly free. 

Not a few publicists object that the splicing of the public 
and parochial systems would introduce into our American r 
ligious affairs the state control of the things of faith and 
morals which we have stamped out of the Constitution, and 
have fought against as Catholics in every land under the sun 

A third class of Catholic journalists insist that the half- 
loaf project is to be rejected “in toto,” and no compromise 
accepted as between distinctively Catholic and non-religious state 
schools. 

The church seems in every other nation, which has not ac- 
corded large measures of freedom of conscience in school 
matters, to have drawn a bold-faced and sharp line of demar- 
cation between denominational and public state schools. 
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It is somewhat remarkable that not only have other prelates: 
in the States abstained from commenting pro or con. officially 
upon the St. Paul declaration of school faith, but priests also, 
where connected with journalism, have allowed lay editors to 
take the initiative in discussing this very vital topic. This ac- 
tion, or rather clerical abstention from action, is a fair refutation 
of the unproven assertion that Catholic laymen of brains and 
loyalty have no opinions of their own on the education question, 
or would not venture to advance them if they had. 

But, after all, and while admitting the force of some editorial 
comment, it seems as if many of our esteemed contemporaries 
had missed the keynote of the intrepid Archbishop of St. Paul’s 
semi-official paper on compulsory school laws and the possibility,¢ 
in this land and time, of dovetailing the apparently antagonistic 
state and Christian school systems. Does not the whole gist of 
the remarkable and logical paper lie in the legend: American 
Christian State Schools! Parenthetically it is necessary to re- 
mark, an official denial has been given from Rome that Arch- 
bishop Ireland would be called to account for his bold utter- 
ances. They were, moreover, endorsed in this main feature 
by Bishop Keane, in his lucid exposition of the same theme 
at Worcester in November, 1890. 

We know, who know anything thorough of the school ques- 
tion on the Continent of Europe, that, simply and boldly put, the 
controversy there lies between outright infidelity on the part of the 
state and uncompromising Christianity on the part of the church. 
The infidel Masonic governments of France and Italy, engen- 
dered by the Revolution and dark-lantern lodges, have made no 
secret whatever of their intentions regarding the complete secu- 
larizing of the young by means of professed godless state schools. 
There, then, could be no compromise possible on the part of the 
church—* pillar and ground of the truth.” State schools in these 
two countries mean schools of Satan, the great adversary of 
souls, and the avowed patron—daimon—of the apostate priests, 
laymen and women, affiliated or not to that synagogue set over 
against Christianity—-Continental Masonry. 

In Spain and Austria, Holland and Belgium, a bold knot of 
“ Liberal”? bandits and Continental Know-nothings foisted on halt 
or wholly Catholic nations state systems which proved hybrid 
offsprings of the same parent stock. Prussia and England alone 
in Europe stood out for religious freedom after sporadic fits ot 
persecution. The United States have abstained as a government 
from intention of religious oppression. The separate States as- 
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sume control only of the secular features of education and pro- 
fess their incompetency in spirituals. On the other hand, the 
church, as represented in the Sy//abus of Pius IX. and in the ep. 
cyclicals of his luminous successor, Pope Leo, only interdicts the 
complete control of education by the temporal authorities, and 
condemns the assertion of fota/ exemption from spiritual superin- 
tendence in schools of mere, or principally, earthly instruction 
This is borne out by the drift of the widely approved articles of 
Rev. James Conway, S.J., especially in Rights of Our Littl 
Ones.* 

Let us, therefore, examine how many interpret practically the 
mind of the church respecting our American school system. 


I. HIGHER SCHOOLS. 


Turning to the more or less favored project of affiliating 
higher Catholic schools to the University of New York, the editor 
of the Brooklyn Zag/e, himself a Regent, has this to say in its 
behalf: 

“The importance of this step is marked. It enables the Ro- 
man Catholic schools to become members of the State University 
the same as any other schools. It unifies the State system ot 
higher education. The schools referred to become subject to the 
same rules, inspection, and examinations, and constantly measure 
their work by the same standards as other schools of like grade 
in the State. Their trustees and faculties will meet with those 
of the other schools in the convocation and in the various other 
educational gatherings of the State, and they will be equal parti 
cipants under the iaw in all duties and obligations predicable of 
the component members of the State University.” 


The enlightened Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland have 
long been enjoying the benefit ot state grants by using similar 
methods. Catholic students are vieing with non-Catholics in the 
university examinations and bringing honor to their respective 
colleges in the rivalry. To make themselves equal, if not superior 
to, state or private secular schools is the condition ste gua non 
which even the Sacred Congregations require of all Catholic schools 
for the people before parents are bound to patronize them in 
preference to those secular schools in which, by precautions taken 
for religious training, the danger of perversion of faith or morals 
is rendered remote. 

* ‘« The State can, by natural right, found schools, appoint teachers, etc., and control such 
educational institutions, wherever necessary and not otherwise provided ; but in such cases It 
must respect the reasonable demands of parents and leave the church full freedom . . . for 


necessary religious education "’ (p, 29). 
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At the annual meeting of the Regents, December 10, 1890, a 
charter was granted to St. Mary’s Academy, Ogdensburg, for fifty 
years, and also to St. Bernard’s Academy, Cohoes, and St. Peter’s 
Academy, Troy, provided they should change the submitted 
twenty years’ lease of their property to fifty years in accordance 
with the precedents established by the Regents, who in other cases 
have accepted irrevocable leases for a period of not léss than 
fifty years instead of requiring absolute ownership of the school 
property. 

Enelosing a copy of the New York Regents’ Sy//abus, the 
Rev. John P. McIncrow, of St. Mary’s Catholic Institute, Amster- 
dam, N. Y., gives interesting details of his own school and of 
the applications for charters from different Catholic institutions 
of the State: 


“You will learn from it that no Catholic schools can enjoy 
the honor and advantages of the affiliation except such institutes 
as make provision for the teaching of advanced or academic 
classes. Scholarship is the only test. The government ,of our 
school is entirely in our own hands, Catholic in every way. So 
far as I can learn, the paper of the great Archbishop of St. Paul 
has not led to any new agreements between the priests in charge 
of parochial schools here and the public-school authorities. The 
Jesuits’ school in S. Troy, N. Y., was under the supervision of the 
public-school board of Troy for several years. The board required 
the examination of teachers, the exclusion of devotional articles, 
the teaching on holydays of obligation, the visitation of the school 
by the superintendent, and the use of public-school books. After 
a few years the sisters objected’ to the examination. The pro- 
vincial of the Jesuits also objected to the compromise, and the 
plan was abandoned. The parish has now in splendid working 
order two large new school buildings, in which are taught nine 
hundred children. 

“Rev. Father Curtin, pastor of St. Bridget’s Church, Port 
Schuyler (W. Troy, N. Y.), in the diocese of Albany, has his 
school incorporated as a Union Free School. His experience is 
exceptional, because his district is made up in great part of Irish 
Catholics. 

‘“ Our affiliation to the University differs from that of St. John’s 
Academy, Syracuse, N. Y. Very Rev. Father Lynch’s, as you 
explain it in your paper, is under a fifty years’ lease. Ours is 
perpetual, under our Rt. Rev. Bishop McNierny, D.D., as_ sole 
trustee. Five years ago our Legislature passed a special enabling 
act to legalize our incorporation. The difficulty in the way of St. 
Peter’s Academy, Troy, N. Y., is the existence of the old board 
of lay trustees, who are organized under the old law and have 
never submitted to the transfer of the school property and church 
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property to the new, or O’Connor, organization—the bishop, the 
vicar-general, the pastor, and two lay trustees. St. Bernard’: 
school property was donated to the church upon condition that 
it should be used for church purposes only. The formal transfer 
of the property to the Regents’ trustees might invalidate the 
donation. 

“T know nothing about the Binghamton school and the Ogdens. 
burg school. Rt. Rev. Dr. McNierny has not consented to the 
transfer of the Troy school and St. Bernard’s to the Regents. . 

“It is not probable that many of our Catholic schools will avail 
themselves of the privilege of affiliation to the University. Affl- 
iation means the establishment of a regularly graded school, from 
the kindergarten to the graduating or academic classes. The 
grant of money by the Regents ($10 per scholar) is made to a 
school when a certain number of pupils have passed a successful 
examination in reading, spelling, geography, English grammar, 
and arithmetic. These examinations are conducted by the prin- 
cipal of the school, who makes affidavit at the close of the ex. 
amination that all of the strict rules of the Regents have been 
honestly lived up to. In addition, each scholar makes his declara- 
tion that. his work is fairly performed. 

“As the number of academies and high schools in the State 
is large, the share of small schools in the Regents’ muneys is of 
no account as compared with the standing in scholarship which 
successful examinations bring to these schools. Our school com- 
pares favorably in the amount of money received each year with 
the academies and high schools which are outside of the large 
cities. We receive from three to four hundred dollars each 
year. The Regents require a good working library in the school 
and a full set of apparatus for the teaching of physics before 
they receive a school under their visitation.”’ 


There is question of honor and profit outside of money 
for our schools, and we need recognition. If schools, conducted 


separately by religious of either sex, can at the same time pre- 
serve their own curriculum and safeguard their thorough religious 


instruction on the one side; and, on the other, raise their 
standard and perfect their methods by closer relationship with 
the State authorities, it will be hard to question the legitimacy 
of union with the State-supported schools, especially as our 
schools can thereby share in the funds for their maintenance, 
on the sole condition of securing advanced certificates for pupils. 
And we freely grant that the “Regent fellows” are apt to safe- 
guard instead of imperiling Catholic faith. 
What, therefore, is to prevent 
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II PAROCHIAL GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 


under prudent pastors in different localities, from entering, with 
the tacit or expressed consent of church authorities, into amic- 
ible agreements with local public school county commissioners, 
or city school boards, as to the examinations of teachers and 
pupils, inspections and standards in merely secular brariches ? 
Many poor parishes of smaller towns and in country districts, 
South and West, have already availed themselves of this re- 
source; and with open fairness and firmness have ‘satisfied com- 
missioners in their results so completely that the arrangement 
is continued from one school year to another. Seven or eight 
Catholic district schools are put down in the Directory reports 
f the dioceses of Cleveland and Columbus. Six or seven con- 
sregations of German Catholics in the southern counties ot 
Indiana, year in and year out, are receiving the public funds to 
carry on their respective local schools. There is going on an 
exchange of courtesies between priests and county superinten- 
lents in many other country parishes without jars or notor- 
ety. 

We learn from the “symposium” on schools, published in 
the New York /udependent, and reprinted in the London Zad/et, 
that there are no less than ten localities where a compromise 
has been effected between school boards and church authorities. 

George E. Cramer, Superintendent Public Schools, writes of 
the Poughkeepsie plan : 


“About seventeen years ago the Board of Education of 
Poughkeepsie assumed control of two large parochial schools 
which for several years had been maintained at its own expense 
by the St. Peter’s Catholic church of this city in buildings 
owned and erected by that church for school purposes. The 
conditions upon which the board accepted these schools were 
substantially and in brief as follows, namely: The board to 
lease from the church the school buildings at the nominal rent of 
one dollar per annum, keep them in repair, pay insurance, cost 
of heating, teachers’ salaries, and other expenses of maintaining 
the schools, and conduct them in the same manner as the other 
schools of the city under its supervision; the church reserving 
the privilege of using the building for its own purposes outside 
of school hours; but no religious instruction to be given during 
said school hours. The course of studies, text-books, appointment 
of teachers, and general conduct and control of the schools to be 
entirely under the jurisdiction of the board, and the members 
of the board and its officers and agents to be allowed free ac- 

VOL. LII.—42 
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cess to the buildings during school hours. This arrangement j; 
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This account is confirmed by Rev. James Nilan, D.D., who 
expresses placid contentment with the plan in all its features, 
Can it be generally adopted ? 

Besides the attempted and confessedly dismally failing “com. 
bination” of Rev. James McTighe at Pittsburgh, in 1887, there 


are detailed reports from three schools in Georgia. All the 


infa 


parochial schools of Savannah have, since the war, been under 
the control of the city authorities, with the following special 
features: 


“1, The Catholic schools shall be received under the contro! 
of the Board of Education. 

“2. Teachers in the Catholic schools shall be in all cases 
members of the Catholic Church, but be subject to examination 
and appointment by the Board of Education. 

“3. The text-books used in these schools shall be the sam 
as are used in other public schools, except books on history, 
graphy, and reading books. 

“4. These schools shall be opened with the reading of th 
Scriptures and the Lord’s Prayer. Such versions of Scriptur 
may be used as the teacher may prefer. e 

“to. The holidays shall be such as are usually given in 
Catholic schools.” 


At Macon, Ga, B. M. Zettler, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, says: ‘The second year of our school system the 
Roman Catholics petitioned our board to elect two teachers, 
Sisters of Mercy or members of the Roman Catholic Church, as 
public-school teachers, and allow them to occupy a_ building 
furnished by the church.” The petition was allowed and the 
arrangement made permanent, with the mutual agreement that 
the same books should be used and the same sessions held as in 
other public schools. 

Lastly, at Augusta, Ga., the school board obtain free lease 
of the parochial buildings, and exempt the sisters teaching, but 
not the brothers, from attendance at the Normal Institutes 
St. Augustine, Fla., and Lexington, Ky., are well known as 
having partially repaid taxes to our schools. 

But, other considerations aside for the nonce, can Catholic 
laymen unite in this sentiment, and in action consequent upon 
it? In America we have a state we can trust, because it is 
ours and the people can control it by ballot. And, because it 
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has gradually shaken off nearly all the trammels inherited from 
European despotism, we can give confidently a trial to the 
American Christian state school system. It will never hurt 
Christian interests to confide in a Christian state .such as ours. 
Let us get the consent of the American nation to baptize the 
public-school system. The exorcised evil spirit may make the 
infant yell, but that will only prove the° exorcism was needed. 
Such is apparently the opinion of the great prelate of the North- 
west, and we think he has in this struck a true note with the 
skill of a master mind. 

The suggestions of local solutions of the education question 
are the first in order before any generally acceptablé scheme can 
be formulated. The gradual expansion of the public sentiment 
in favor of peaceable adjustments will naturally grow with the 
creater prevalence of unanimity in the heart of smaller commu- 
nities. Whose business is it to attend to their youth but theirs ? 

State schools are—and, please the genius of American insti- 
tutions, shall remain—State affairs. Communities, or communes, 
to use the European term, will be not only allowed, but encour- 
aged, to permit the just State laws to be applied with the least 
friction possible in the district schools of counties and public 
schools of municipalities. There is scant need that we should 
end with a protest: We distinctly repudiate the possible insinu- 
ation of a weakening in the knees on purely Catholic education 
for every boy and girl of ours. And since, as Catholics, we can 
join with the State schools in condemning “sectarian, infidel, and 
immoral”’ text-books, teachers, and tenets—as their and our laws 
protest—we trust State and Church may yet shake hands in the 
schools 


THOS. JEFFERSON JENKINS. 
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PAMELIA TEWKSBURY’S COURTSHIP. 


IN a certain section of Central New York the contour of 
the hills forms a remarkable resemblance to a huge Ppéécher, and 
by this name the region has long been known. 

A few years since my husband and I, with a young son, 
took a delightful outing through that locality. Having our own 
horses and carriage, we made a very leisurely journey, aimin: 
always for a comfortable resting place at night, and bearing 
away with us each morning a hamper containing luncheon fo 
ourselves, and a bag of oats for the ponies. Thus equipped, we 
traversed the distance to our next lodging according to our dail) 
whim ; picnicking at noon, in true gipsy fashion, beneath some pine- 
trees, or beside a rippling stream; turning from coffee and sand- 
wiches to a delicious course of “Humorous Sketches”’ or a 
siesta upon pine-boughs. 

Many comical adventures had we. It was difficult to con- 
vince the country people, who often stopped to chat with us, that 
this was recreation. They invariably demanded a legitimate reason 
for such unusual proceedings, and more than one inquiring vis- 
itor searched the light vehicle for some wares that he had “made 
sure ’’ we were peddling. 

Genuine offers of hospitality were not wanting, and many a 
pedestrian found a seat in the comfortable little carriage. 

It so happened one morning that my husband was somewhat 
bewildered by the conjunction of several roads, and seeing in 
advance of us a sturdy figure moving forward at a good pace we 
hurried to overtake it. At the sound of approaching wheels, and 
the words “ My friend, can you tell me just where P2¢cher lies?” 
a genial countenance was turned towards us. 

‘Wal, I reckon, this here,” indicating the abrupt hills just 
before us, ‘is the handle. What part be ye looking fer?” 

He had a ruddy face, very grizzly as to beard, and when he 
removed his weather-worn hat his smooth, bald crown, with a 
fringe of white curls, seemed an unfit accompaniment for the 
twinkling eyes of deep blue—such eyes as one sometimes sees iN 
babies, wholly undimmed by care or tears. 

“Why, I really don’t know,” laughed my husband. ‘I was 
directed to Hosmer’s Inn.” 

“Oh ho! that’s atwixt the nose and the swell. Now ye are 
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smilin’, and well ye may; but jus’ step out here and ye can see 
that God A’mighty shaped a perfecter pitcher out of them hills 
than most men can turn on a wheel. 

“No, ye can’t drive nigh to this stump, and that’s whar yer 
woman wants to stand.” 

He helped us all to alight, gave me his hand as I climbed 
to the top of the stump, and pointed with his thumb to a rise 
of ground far in the rear. 

“That thar’s the rim, being what the pitcher oughter to rest 
on if the Lord had sot it on end.’”’ There was no possible ir- 
reverence in his tone. ‘‘ Hereabouts,” a rolling section nearer us, 
“is the swell. Just across Bub’s left shoulder lies the nose, and 
here right for’ard is the beginning of the handle. Faller it— 
see it curves jest so.” 

It was very plain, and we all expressed our complete under- 
standing of the “lay of the land.” 

“There is jest four p’ints where you can see the whole figger 
toonct. Here, by this hick’ry stump; yander, north of the 
nose; south of them pines ye see, and kinder back of the rim. 
Them’s all, but it’s worth a journey—and I take it ye are travel- 
les—to see how durned perfect the thing is. Looked to right 
it couldn’t be beat; and I reckon, somehow, it’s about so with 
the most of God A’mighty’s doin’s—ef we look to ’em right 
they're about perfect, that’s all there is of it.”’ 

My husband thanked the old man cordially, and invited him 
to ride with us if his route lay that way. 

“Wal now I don’t care ef I do, squire. It haint often now- 
adays that I get behind two such spankin’ roans as them be. 
Nor,” as he clambered into the front seat—‘‘nor nigh so sen- 
sible a looking woman—yer wife, may be?” 

“Yes, sir, my wife and son.” ‘ 

“It's a durned good thing to hev yer wife with ye, along in 
life. I haint never had one, yit,” he added evasively. 

We all sniled, but the old man didn’t notice it. My hus- 
band spoke of the crops, of the fine air and good water. 
Our visitor answered in monosyllables. At last, pointing to 
a wnite gleam in the distance, he said, almost gleefully : 

“Now, thar’s a woman livin’ in that house that I cal’late 
to call my wife one o’ these days; but time an’t come 
yit.” 

“How so?” asked I, rather hastily I fear, for I scented a 
romance 

“Wal, it’s a long story, but ef ye an’t amiss I’d jest as lief 
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tell it. We're mor’n six miles from Hosmer’s.” And with this 
little introduction the story proceeded. 


It was in 1846 that I first come to the nose. Our farm 
lay afar off to the rim—a leetle mite further. But our deestric’ 
wa’n’t agoin’ to keep no school that winter; so I up and asked 
father ef I dassent go off somewheres and get a job o’ chores 
fer my board, and so git one more term of schoolin’. He 
hadn’t no objections, and kinder tho’t it over, and spoke abou: 
Deacon Hinman at the nose being faid up with ‘¢eesick and 
reckoned how he might want me. So I packed my big red 
han’kercher full o’ traps and socks and shirts and away I come. 
I can see myself now a-bobbin’ up and down this very lane. It 
wa'n't worked by team then, and it was full o’ yaller rod and 
spikenet, for it had been an awful pretty fall. So I, like a boy— 
and I love to pick ‘em yit—hung a posy bed around my neck, 
and clean forgot it when I knocked at the deacon’s side door 
And what do ye think? The durndest prettiest gal up and 
opened it. I never was so took back. I allers knowed Deacon 
Hinman hadn’t no darters; and there she stood and me 
a-meachin’ till all at once she said: 

‘‘ A-peddlin’ posies ?”’ 

Then my feelin’ came back, and I answered her quick 


“Do you like ’em? 


herself when I recollected the deacon’s teesick. 
in the room and sot down on the settee, and says I: 
the deacon ?” 

‘“ He’s abed,” says she 

“Got a man around ?”’ 

“Ef we haint it’s none o’ your business. I’m man enough to 
tell “ye that, and if ye haint got nothin’ better to do than to sass 
folks and string posies ‘round yer neck, I’d thank ye to git up 
and go.” 

I do not know as I ever heard Pamely Tewksbury say so 
much to onct in all my days since, for she an’t no talker; but, 
land’s sake, didn’t she skeer me, and didn’t she look purty! | 
kinder shook all over, so I scarce got tongue to tell her who | 
was and what fetched me. She was ashamed enough then; | 
see it in her eyes, but she didn’t never tell me. No, sir. That 
an’t her way. 

The deacon’s wife came in jest then, half a-cryin’, for the cow 
had kicked her, and it didn’t take long afore we struck a bar- 
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sain, and in the evenin’s she told me all about the deacon’s tee- 
sick and her rheumatiz; but the only thing I could remember 
was that the gal was the deacon’s niece come to live with them, 
and her name was Pamely. 

My! how that winter flew by. I don’t reckon I larned a great 
deal to school, but I knew jest how many sticks of wood het 
the stove up right to bake, and how to plan to git time fer the 
churning Saturdays, and to turn out the wash-water Monday 
nights fer a gal who never said tire,—but I couldn’t a-bear to 
see them little arms a-liftin’ so. 

Summer-time come, and the deacon wa’n’t no better, and 
father said how I’d best stay and hire out for hayin’. I was a 
powerful worker then—I can mow my swath pretty reg’lar now— 
and | was a powerful big eater, too; but there wa’n't no lack 
of vittles. The deacon was allers a good provider, and Pamely 
was a rare cook.’’ Here he paused, and turning towards the white 
speck, now grown into a distinct homestead, he said gravely: 

“Ef ye was to put up there this very day, and no one a- 
knowin’ of yer comin’, she'd set ye afore as good a meal at an 
hour’s notice as ever Hosmer sot for two dollars and a half a 
day.” Then the story went on. 

At first I used to talk to Pamely some, but after a_ while 
every time I tried to speak somethin’ crammed in my throat, 
and it got to be so that [ dassent try to talk. Evenin’s I jest 
sot and whittled mush-sticks out of white pine, till she bu’st out 
one night, and says she: ‘S’pose you think I’m goin’ to spile 
my mush every time with a new tastin’ stirrer.” And she 
laughed till she had to go out the room; but what did I care 
if she used them stirrers fer kindlin’? I’d had my luck lookin’ 
at her fingers fly a-sewin’ or a-knittin’, and I’ve got a pair of 
double blue and white streaked mittens now that she made that 
winter. It went along so fer bout three year and more. I don’t 
think I keered much fer time. I jest wanted to be a-earnin’, 
winter and summer, and that was what it had come to, fer the 
deacon didn’t git much better, and the wimmen folks couldn’t 
git along without me very well. They do say now I’m drefful 
handy; and so long’s Pamely set store by me, I was all right. 
| declare to goodness I clean forgot there was another young 
man in Pitcher but me! But I had to wake up to it arter all, 
and I’ve wished a thousand times I had waked up sooner. 

Pamely went off on a visit to her folks, and when she come 
back—onexpected like—a feller fetched her. When I see him 
a-liftin’ her outen the sleigh I felt like a-heaving a claw-ham- 
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mer at him; but when he turned round, and I saw what a 
putty-face he was, says I to myself, “Pshaw!” Several times 
that winter he come, and set and set, and onct I got up and 
was a-going up the kitchen stairs when I felt somethin’ in m, 
heel. I sot down on the top step and pulled my stockin’ off 
a-lookin’ fer a tack or perhaps a broke-off needle, when all of 
a sudden—the door was ajar and they hadn’t spoke a word 
afore—I heard Jim Whiffles say: “I knowed a feller as wen: 
a courtin’ one gal fer a whole year.” 

“P’r’aps,”” said Pamely. 

“And she didn’t chuck him off neither.” 

‘“*S’pose not.” 

I tell you I listened close after that, but there was not 
sound until Jim shoved his chair and got up to go, and sh 
took the candle to the outside door, and then she come in an 


went right off to bed. 
Next mornin’ I looked at her sharper’n ever, but I couldn't 
see a shadder on her cheek. She was jest as bloomin’ and 


quiet as ever, and I knowed she cared more fer my _ leet! 


finger than for the whole of Jim Whiffles’ body. 

The next time he came it was near New Year’s, and he so! 
a big red apple plump in her lap; but she did not so mucl 
as say “thankee.” I thought she kinder of turned towards 
me, as much as to say, “Ef ye had done it, all right.” 

But I didn’t vow, and I reckoned I needn’t begrudge Jin 
an evenin’s lookin’ at her. So I off to bed ag’in. I was thinkin 
how mean I had been about listenin’ on the stairs, when 
thro’ the big stove-pipe hole come these words, jerked out 
usual: ‘‘I think some time there’s goin’ to be a weddin’ up t 
our meetin’-house.” 

“ Like as not.” 

‘“And I reckon Jim Whiffles is goin’ to pay the dominee 

“ Likely.” 

That was all. My heart beat so I thought they must 
hear it, so I covered my head with the bed-clothes, and in five 
minutes more he went away, callin’ out as he drove off, ‘ Good 
night !’ 

I did not sleep much, but I kep’ up a thinkin’ and at last 
I made out that nobody’d be such a fool as to ask a woman 
to have him that way; and it must be Jim felt kinder sneakin, 
arter visitin’ of her and let her know he was a-goin’ to marry 
Ary Edwards, that I had heard tell he went with. So I was 
comforted ag’in. 
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It wa’n’t more’n two weeks afore I was took down with a 
fever. Pamely nursed me night and day, and every time I see 
he: I said to myself, “Jest the first time I’ve got strength to 
walk to the dominee’s house we'll be made happy.” Dear 
little soul! What a good supper she laid on the table the night 
I was so tired out with doin’ of the milkin’, havin’ done nothin’ 


fer so long. 

“Ezra,” she says, and her face flushed up—‘“ Ezra, eat. ‘I’ve 
cooked it fer you.” 

[ wanted to blurt out right then that I loved her, but 
] didn’t. 

I had to tuck myself up mighty early, for I was clean beat 
out, and I declare fer it, but I was jest fallin’ into a doze like 
when I heard Jim Whiffles come. Pamely wa’n’t done the dishes, 
so she clattered away, and at last sot down to knittin’. Nary 
one spoke much, only to tell a word or two about the snow- 
storm that was a-brewin’. And I was comforted ag’in, but it 
was short measure. When the clock had struck nine Jim got up, 
and while he was puttin’ on his top-coat I heard him say: 

‘“Pamely, I was a-tellin’ ye last time I was here about Jim 
Whiffles paying the preacher.” 

“Jest so.” 

“And you was the gal that the dominee told to love and 
obey her man.” 


“Jest so.”’ 

[ was breathless! Was there nothin’ more to come? I had 
almost made up my mind that Jim was gone when I caught the 
sound of a very decided smack. Good Lord, forgive me, but I 
fought with the devil that night! 

Pamely and Jim Whiffles was made one April 6, 1850. He 
fell heir to some property, and she got a thousand dollars when 
her uncle died, and a couple thousand more—in land—when Mrs. 
Hinman went off. So things prospered with them. He was 
hard-workin’, kind of a putterer, but she was a master-hand to 
save, and them children a!l was like her—smart as a steel-trap. 

Eight years come next Tuesday Jim Whiffles died. I didn’t 
need a second lesson—Lord A’mighty knows how hard it come 
to me onct!—and I had loved Pamely right straight through. 
So, jest six months arter Jim was laid away I made a kind of 
an errant up to her house, and the very minnit I see her it all 
came over me so I couldn’t help it, and I screeched right out: 

“Pamely, hev me; do, for goodness’ sake, say yes! Don’t 


you know [I allers wanted ye ?” 
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She turned ’round, and her eyes was a-flashin’ when she 
answered : 

“Allers? And lived in the same house nigh onto four 
years? You had first chance, and now you come whinin’ afore 
Jim’s cold.” 

I sneaked off. I tho’t the Lord was ag’in me this time, but 
I jest couldn’t give her up. I kep’ right on goin’. All the 
children, one arter another, has married and done well, and she 
boosted ’em all. 

Last Sunday I was over thar ag’in, and, somehow, I tho’t she 
kind o’ squeezed my hand at meetin’; so I swelled up, and says 
I, ‘‘ Pamely, is Jim cold ?”’ 

And she whispered back, “ Yes.” 

S. M. H. GARDNER, 


A LEARNED WOMAN.* 


THE curious combination of a spirit heroically Christian 
with the intense pride and unrelenting hardness of the old Roman 
patrician gave a peculiar coloring to the character of the Vene- 
tian citizen during the years of the city’s prosperity, and even now 
renders its history liable to be misunderstood. Long years of 
combat against the Mussulman power, and the frequent inter- 
mingling of the cause of religion with political and mercantile 
interests, kept up in Venice to a late period a degree of mental 
exaltation always ready to begin and to execute great enterprises 
The rooted belief that the principal families were lineally de- 
scended from ancient Roman ones bearing similar names set a 
fashion in behavior which was not abandoned when later lights 
showed the slender foundation upon which such tradition rested. 
The presumed possession of so noble a descent called for cor- 
responding nobility in deeds, and explains the severity of the 
laws regarding the inheritance of the patrician rank. 

The Cornaro family claimed as ancestors the Gracchi and the 
Scipios of the olden time, while the records of its successive 
generations added new lustre to its presumed origin. It figured 
among the first twelve families composing the body of the Vene- 
tian nobility. Its name was found among the earliest builders 
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*See Les Quatre Martyrs, by M. A. F. Rio: Helena Cornaro; ou, Le Martyr de 
!'Humilité. The account here given of this remarkable woman is mainly an abridgment 
of M, Rio's narrative, gathered chiefly, as he tells us, from a life of the lady written by 
her confessor. 
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of churches, and its sons were dignitaries in both church and 
state, valiant leaders in war, great captains on sea and on land, 
revered counsellors and diplomats, men, in short, ever prepared 
to devote their fortunes, their own lives, and the lives of their 
sons to the advancement or the defence of their country. Nor 
were they less renowned in the departments of learning and of 
ut. The well-known Catherine Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus, was 
laughter of the house. Her story, at once so brilliant and so 
mournful, has been told and retold. 

A century and a half later there lived in Venice another 
woman, bearing the same family name, of widely different char- 
acter and fortune, but no less deserving of consideration. Helena 
Lucretia Cornaro (born in 1645) was the daughter of John Bap- 
tist Cornaro, procurator of St. Mark’s, a man not unworthy of 
such a name, such a daughter, and such a country. His mar- 
riage with Zanetta Boni had not been approved by the Council 
if Ten, and ‘hence the two sons born of this union, esteemed too 
unequal, were excluded from the functions and privileges per- 
taining exclusively to patricians. Four separate times did the 
unhappy father present a petition for the restoration of his sons 
to the forfeited patriciate, and as often was the boon denied by 
the majority of the council. At length, quitting the tone of 
dignified reserve hitherto employed, he ventured to suggest 
that the previous glories and services of his family ought to 
count for something. He cited the Mark Cornaro elected doge 
toward the middle of the fifteenth century, although one of the 
electors had objected to him by reason of his lack of means, his 
advanced age, and especially the obscure birth of his wife; also, 
the Frederic Cornaro who, in the war of Chioggia, impoverished 
himself by his munificent gifts to his country; and then, calling 
up more recent memories, he asked for his sons’ admission into 
the patriciate as the price of the blood shed at Lepanto by his 
three uncles, his father’s brothers. The result of this appeal was 
a speedy concession of the desired award. 

The chief and ccrtainly most legitimate ambition of John 
Baptist Cornaro being thus contented, he turned to the gratifica- 
tion of another, which was unhappily tainted by the unhealthy 
tendencies of his age, and pursued with a ruthless perseverance 
difficult to comprehend or to pardon. 

Surrounded in his magnificent palace by the memorials of 
the deeds and accomplishments of his forefathers, he dwelt less 
upon the glorious records of the past than upon the blanks 
still to be filled in. He beheld in profusion trophies of martial 
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prowess and of civic and literary distinction, enough for the 
glorification of several families; but it seemed to him that among 
the women of his race there was not one whose renown in th 
departments of science and literature was at all commensurate 
with the brilliant part that the Cornaro family had otherwise 
played in the history of the republic. . The sceptre held by th 
Queen of Cyprus had brought to her no empire save a tempor- 
ary influence over a few hearts or imaginations; there yet 
mained to win a royalty still rarer among women—that kingdom 
of the intellect to which more than one fair Venetian had al- 
ready aspired, and which could not fail to be adjudged to the 
most worthy. As M. Rio phrases it: “We here see him wh: 
is to offer the sacrifice ; let us now consider the victim.” 

Besides the two sons whose rehabilitation had been sought 
and obtained, John Baptist Cornaro had a daughter, whose as- 
tonishing precocity inspired her father with the hope that 
might, ere his death, realize the accomplishment of his dear 
wish. From the hour that he conceived this possibility the en. 
tire education of the child was directed in view of the great end 
to be attained. But her active mind failed to take exclusive); 
the direction intended by her father, and her own childish aspira- 
tions threatened to disappoint the especial hopes centred upon 
her labors 

It soon became apparent that filial obedience was the s 
motive of her assiduity, and that the flattery showered upoa he: 
laid no hold upon her youthful mind. On the other hand, whea- 
ever she could bestow an alms or utter a prayer her naturally 
serious countenance beamed with unutterable delight. Scarcel) 
was she able to speak, when already she desired to bear her part 


in all the pious exercises at which she was present. As soon as 
she heard the bell ring the Avnge/us, whether at noon, at sunris 
or at sunset, she would call together the servants in her father's 
house, and, herself setting the example, would kneel down and 
begin to say the Ave Maria. If she heard a bell announce 

Mass in a neighboring church she would hurry on her white 


sometimes with tears, to be taken to hear it. She 


f 
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veil and beg, 
rarely wept for any of the usual childish causes of grief, but i 
she did, one had only to place a rosary or an image of the 
Blessed Virgin in her hand to insure a cessation of her tears. 
She regarded such objects not in the light of playthings but as 
symbols of religious veneration, a feeling already understood by 
her as resulting in observances preferred over all the games and 
amusements generally attractive to children. Before her fifth 
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year had passed she had already begun to employ innocent 
stratagems that her dress might be kept modest and simple ; and 
even at that early age she had perceived the contradiction exist- 
ting between the profession of faith among Christians and the 
meagre charity shown by them in the distribution of their wealth. 
One day, when her father was carrying her in his arms through 
the halls and galleries of his palace, and trying to make her ad- 
mire the magnificence of the paintings and gildings by which 
they had been adorned, the work of the first artists of the time, 
she turned to him with thoughtful visage and asked how much 
all this luxurious ornamentation had cost. When he told her the 
ipproximate sum, she sighed and said: ‘“ Dear father, would it 
not have been better to give that money to the poor, that you 
might thus, by your alms, have prepared for yourself a beautiful 
palace up there, in Paradise ?” 

This edifying comment was not thrown away. A Capuchin 
riar, then greatly renowned as a preacher—Anthony of Bra- 
ganza—happened to be present, and the simple recital he was 
wont to make of it in the pulpit more than once aided him sub- 
stantially in his endeavors to win his auditors to the performance 
ff works of mercy. 

Helena’s love of prayer and her distaste for all frivolity, 
especially for luxury in dress, grew with her years. But, also, as 
she grew in years she grew in beauty, and her mother, who 
cared more for her external loveliness than for her bright intel- 
lect, delighted in seeing her well attired. This maternal coquetry 
was often a source of sad trials for her filial obedience. We read 
that once, during the carnival, when the family were assembled 
on the balcony of the palace surveying the gorgeous spectacle, 
he child was missed. . She was found in her room. On being 
yrought out tears filled her eyes, and she pleaded: ‘‘O my mother! 
see how many Christians lose their time in things of little worth, 
forgetful of Him who died to save them! Let me go, I beseech 
you; indeed, I have need to pray for them and for myself.” 

But, by the side of this evident call to evangelic perfection, 
an-unwonted facility in comprehending, an extraordinary pro- 
gress in all that she was set to learn, had unfortunately been 
perceived and admired. As the record tells us: ‘Her father’s 
ambition was flattered by the dazzling perspective of a species 
of glory as yet unknown in his family. No means was to be 
left unemployed that there might one day be a /earned woman 
of the name of Cornaro: one who should unite in the highest 
degree profane and sacred erudition, eloquence and poetry, 
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the knowledge of ancient and modern languages, even a mastery 
of the exact sciences and the practice of art. The ill-fateg 
victim against whom this sentence of death was thus pronounced 


had scarcely reached her eighth year. 

“To arouse in her a spirit of generous emulation, she was in. 
structed in the history of her ancestors. The record 
family’s glories failed to stimulate any feeling of pride in 
soul of the modest Helena, but she dwelt with pleasure on 
account of a pilgrimage made to Palestine in the year 151 
by her great-grandfather, Francis Cornaro. The narration of 
the adventures and the emotions experienced by the pious pil 
grim interested her far more deeply than-the long genealogies 
of her race, or even than the most eloquent descriptions 
battles and sieges. 

“A certain John Baptist Fabris, author of a then well-known 
commentary on the philosophy of Aristotle, was the first master 
chosen to guide the intellectual development of a mind whos 
exceptional. powers he had been among the earliest to px 
ceive. He lived but a short time, and at his demise his offic 
was filled by three instructors, to wit, one Doctor Bartolotti, 4 
canon of St. Mark’s, and a librarian, of Greek origin, named 
Louis Gradenigo. To console herself for the dryness of her 
dinary studies she employed in the reading of spiritual books 
the little leisure left to her. The lives of the saints, especial; 
those of the martyrs, seemed to her. more touching and even 
more heroic than the lives of the great men of whom she read 
in her Plutarch. Especially was she impressed with the re- 
corded sanctity of the Blessed Louis of Gonzaga. She found a 
certain resemblance between the devotional feelings arising in th 
heart of the young Spaniard and those experienced by herself 
That this resemblance might not prove illusory she bound her- 
self, as he had done, by a secret vow of chastity, choosing for 
this act the Feast of the Annunciation, the same day that had 
been selected by him. Helena, at this time, was not quite twelve 
years old; but we cannot judge by her years alone of the com- 
petence of her reason to make so serious a decision. She had 
indeed had no childhood; and at this tender age, in view of 
the astonishing progress already made in Latin and Greek, we 
find French, modern Greek, Spanish, and Hebrew added to the 
list of her studies. We thus see the devoted victim painfully 
advancing toward the place of sacrifice, herself bearing the pile 
on which she is to be consumed; moreover, it is a father who 
is to be the sacrificial agent, and, as there is question of a 
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new distinction for the name he bears, and an undying crown 
of glory for his daughter, he will not stop until the last act 
shall have been consummated.” 

Helena acquitted herself only too satisfactorily of the new 
tasks imposed upon her. She not merely spoke these various 
tongues fluently, but wrote them correctly, even elegantly. It 
was by the presentation of a short treatise written in Greek by 
his pupil that Gradenigo silenced certain enemies who opposed 
his obtaining an abbacy in the Island of Corfu on the ground 
that he was but superficially acquainted with the language. 

During this second period of her education Helena Cornaro, 
in addition to the religious works which she continued to read, 
found in music another species of consolation well suited to the 
needs of her soul. Her progress in this department was even 
more rapid than in any of the others, perhaps because she there 
found the best expression for the vague and mystic aspirations 
which sometimes lifted her above the ordinary level of human 
speech. She sang the songs of western Europe, wild melodies 
fom the mountains of Greece, and she even learned a little 
Arabic, that she might sing some airs which had pleased her. 
Not only was she possessed of a sweet and flexible voice, but 
she could, when desired, accompany herself on the viol, the harp, 
and the harpsichord. 

When she had thus made all the progress desirable or imagin- 
able in music, the languages, and even in eloquence, of which 
she was taught the theory and the practice, the course of in- 
struction in use in her day led her naturally to scholastic philo- 
sophy and theology. Her father, wishing to give her every 
advantage, established a residence in Padua, where he presumed 
that Helena could best procure the tuition needed to render her 
the most accomplished prodigy of her time. 

This decisive step made toward the attainment of that ex- 
ternal renown which had hitherto been rather endured than 
sought after, was for her an entrance into a new career filled 
with struggle and suffering. She obeyed without a murmur, but 
the deeper tint of melancholy coloring her thoughts plainly 
spoke the fact that this young girl was devoting herself to glory 
and her father’s will much as certain victims among the old 
Romans devoted themselves to the gods’ manes or the infernal 
deities. However, the study of theology gradually became a 
species of consolation for her, so that she gave herself up to it 
with enthusiasm, finding even dialectics delightful by reason of 
its utility in carrying on religious controversy. 
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It was about this time that she began to comprehend the 
full charm of the contemplative life for a soul enamored of the 
desire of knowing and loving, and to consider how she might 
attain to this happiness, so accessible to many, and yet so rarely 
prized. St. Benedict was then the object of her greatest vene- 
ration, and she could find nothing more beautiful than the 
monastic order founded by him. But she carefully concealed her 
admiration for the great founder, her growing taste for that 
species of life, and her ever-increasing aversion toward the 
world and worldly fame. Destined by her father to place th 
crowning point on the distinction of her family, she could not 
bear to frustrate his hope, however little she might sympathize 
with its object; and so long as she could keep her inner self 
sanctuary undisturbed by the applause of the world she walked 
with docility in the way marked out for her by paternal author- 
ity. But from the day when she thought herself no longer in- 
different to the admiration she excited her conscience gave her 
no rest. After a long internal struggle she went to her father, 
threw herse!f with confidence into his arms, and there shed the 
flood of tears oppressing her heart. This scene was most trying 
for both father and daughter. The vow of chastity made at the 
age of eleven was then revealed for the first time; the least ob- 
jection suggested against its validity threw the unhappy girl into 
so painful a state that her father—who was, in fact, occasionally 
ruled by serious Christian ideas—gave her, but with the deepest 
sorrow, his consent and his blessing, saying with Job: Zhe Lord 
giveth, and the Lord taketh away; blessed be the name of thi 
Lord ! 

The religious house to which Helena was sent to make he: 
novitiate passed for one of the most edifying and best governed, 
but it proved to be the home of discord and ambitious intrigues 
Helena, transported at finding herself delivered from the burden 
which had so long weighed so heavily upon her, in the begin- 
ning saw nothing of what was going on around her, and gave 
herself up to the feeling of peace and joy naturally filling her 
soul. But at the end of a few weeks she became convinced 
that she had been mistaken in her choice of a community, and 
that she would do well to seek some other asylum, A holy 
woman, known under the name of Sister Maria Felice and living 
in the odor of sanctity on one of the small islands near Venice, 
succeeded in quieting Helena’s scruples of conscience by declar- 
ing to her that the ill-success of her first attempt was a clear 
token that Providence had other views in her regard, and des- 
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tined her still to please her father by living in the world, where 
she could benefit those around her even more by the lustre of 
her virtues than by the light of her learning. 

Having returned to her father’s house she took up her 
former pursuits, and John Baptist Cornaro again indulged in his 
old dreams. Gradenigo was recalled, and he associated with 
himself all the instructors required to give the last finish to his 
pupil’s education. Public meetings were held in which she bore 
the brunt of the entertainment. In the presence of an imposing 
auditory she sustained theses in the fashion of the day, with the 
difference that, instead of displaying the subtleties looked for on 
such occasions, she shone by the exercise of a naive and simple 
species of eloquence, to which her extreme youth added an addi- 
tional charm. These meetings, at first restricted to family friends, 
became, to a certain degree, national festivities, to which were 
invited not only strangers present in Venice but persons from 
the neighboring towns, and even from foreign lands. Her great- 
est triumph, however, that of which the memory was’ longest 
preserved, took place on Ascension Day of I know not what 
rear, when the senate, derogating in her favor from immemorial 
usage, suspended an important deliberation on public affairs that 
they might go and listen to Helena Cornaro. It is also stated 
that on that same day the ceremony of the marriage of the 
doge to the Adriatic was to take’ place, that a certain German 
prince had crossed the Alps to be present on the occasion, but 
that, having gone to hear Helena Cornaro, he forgot all about 
the festival. The beauty, simplicity, and modesty of Helena im- 
pressed him far more than the erudition and eloquence she was 
called upon to exhibit. He made no delay in asking her hand 
in marriage, and this offer brought on a terrible crisis between 
the father and daughter. She regarded her childish vow as 
always binding; he looked upon it as null and void, and, for 
the first time in his life, bearing down upon her with the full 
strength of his paternal authority, he endeavored to crush a 
resistance he had not expected. He readily obtained from the 
Sovereign Pontiff a dispensation in due form, not doubting that 
he had only to show it to his daughter to silence her objections 
and restore to his family the tranquillity which this struggle had 
disturbed. 

When the dispensation was read to her, Helena, pale and 
silent, seemed choked by a sort of anticipated horror of herself, 
and replied only by a burst of tears. Losing no time, she sent 
secretly for the venerable D. Cornelius Codanini, Abbot of St. 
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George’s, and, not content with renewing at his hand her vow of 
chastity, she begged and obtained from him the habit of a nun of 
the Order of St. Benedict, with the permission to wear it under 
her usual dress. ‘This consecration completed, she found courage 
to say to her father that she purposed keeping her vow, even 
should the greatest monarch living seek her hand in marriage, 
and, that she might not have to renew so painful a conflict, she 
thought it best for her to retire to a convent at Castiglione 
But, when she was assured that if she would remain at hom 
she need fear no repetition of a similar attempt, she consente 
to do so, and continued to divide her time between the practic 
of the Christian virtues and the various studies still needed t 
complete her literary glory. 

The profane portion of these studies never had any 
charm for her, but she applied herself with only too 


assiduity to any work on theology, history, or philosophy which 


was capable of furnishing nourishment for the contemplatiy 
turn of her mind, or of confirming and ever more and mo: 
justifying her enthusiastic love for the Christian faith. Thus sh 
read and reread the story of the sufferings of the _primiti 
martyrs, the Apologetics of Tertullian, and especially the writing 
of St. Basil and St. John Chrysostom. While yielding to 
ambition of her father, and consenting to endure the fame 
applause which became more and more unavoidable, she 
times had opportunities of utilizing her learning in the instruction 
of persons not born in her faith or whom adverse circumstances 
had rendered callous or hostile to it. Father Oliva speaks 
his letters of two Greek priests whom she had converted, and 
.whom she sent to him that he might complete their instruction 
Her master in Hebrew was a Jewish rabbi, a close observer of 
his law and rite, whom she was desirous of bringing over to the 
observance of the Christian law and worship. When she saw 
that her efforts were apparently fruitless, she became so greatl) 
distressed that she suffered in her sleep and her health. Less 
than a year later he privately confessed to her that he had been 
convinced by her arguments, but that family reasons prevented 
his making an open avowal of the Christian faith. 

The rumor of these conversions spread rapidiy throughout 
Italy, Germany, and France, everywhere raising up for her new 
admirers.. However, there were some severe contemners of the 
position to which she had attained—persons who regarded her 
as having overstepped the boundaries of a woman’s sphere and 
proper action. The controversy was rendered still more ani- 
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mated by the suggestion made to her father to have her re- 
ceived as a doctor in theology. This proposal gave rise to a 
lively discussion among the theologians of France, Germany, and 
Italy, several doctors of the Sorbonne returning an affirmative 
answer to the question. Those who maintained the contrary 
opinion were vigorously opposed by two Frenchmen then living 
in Rome. We subjoin an extract from a letter written on the 
subject by one of them to Helena herself: “It is objected that 
the church, having in every age forbidden to women the offering 
of the Holy Sacrifice of the altar, this interdiction extends to 
all that concerns the domain of theology. . . . As if there 
were not a crying injustice in making a reproach to them of 
that which, in fact, gives them an additional title to our respect! 
Men alone having lifted their sacrilegious hands against the 
person of Christ, why should women offer a sacrifice instituted 
in expiation of a crime which they have not committed? As t 
matters of theology, the proof that they have a right to treat 
them is found in the fact that our Lord Jesus Christ himself 
revealed the most sublime mysteries of our religion to Mary 
Magdalen, to Martha her sister, and to the Samaritan woman. 
One might even say that he had conferred upon them a mission 
to preach the Gospel when he sent them to announce his 
resurrection (the good tidings par excellence) to his disciples.’* 

But Helena’s repugnance to this step was unconquerable, and 
her father was obliged to yield the point; solely, however, on 
the condition that his daughter would indemnify him for this 
sacrifice by consenting to be received as mistress of arts and 
doctor in philosophy by the University of Padua. 

At first she refused; she hoped to move Heaven by her 
prayers and her father by her tears; more than once did she 
kneel at the feet of her mother and her confessor, protesting 
her filial devotion, her willingness to die for the authors of her 
being, but imploring them to spare her this bitter chalice, and 
even saying that if she were forced to undergo this trial she 
felt sure she would not long survive it. 

Her tears and her predictions were equally in vain. Th 
utmost she could obtain was, not to be forced to appear before 
the immense throng attracted to Padua by the Feast of St. 
Anthony. During the delay accorded her she endeavored to 
prepare for the dreaded day, not in the fashion of the ordinary 

* These two Frenchmen were the Abbé de Saint-Luc and M. de Court. ‘The iast 


named is the author of the Latin letter of which the portion above cited is translated from 
the French translation of M. Rio. 
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candidate, but by frequent reception of the Holy Eucharist, s, 
that, fortified by communion with the Source of Humility, she 
might be preserved against the illusions and intoxications of 
vainglory. In spite of all the precautions suggested by he; 
sensitive modesty, the city was crowded with visitors from 
Venice and from the neighboring towns anxious to witness this 
unwonted spectacle, and, as the hall of the university was t 
small to accommodate so great a throng, it was decided, | 
the great satisfaction of the latest comers, that Helena Cornar 


should sustain her thesis in the vast basilica of St. Anthony 


This determination, however, instead of adding to her menta 


trouble, made her feel a moment of joy. Jt seemed to her t! 
she would there be more immediately under the safeguard 
the Most High, and that the hearts of all present would the 
be more disposed to indulgence and compassion. 

On the morning of June 25, 1678, the tolling of the bell an 
the buzz of the crowd impatiently awaiting her appearance an 
nounced that the fated moment had arrived. Kneeling down, sh 
began the recitation of a prayer, which she continued during th 
whole time of the transit, undisturbed by the joyous acclamations 
greeting her passage. When she crossed the threshold of t 
church she seemed as if about to faint ; she felt her memor 
her coasciousness, deserting her. To calm her terror she 
tered to the altar of the Holy Virgin, knelt and besought 
protection of that Blessed Mother. She there regained her spirits 
and her courage, and when she finally appeared in the plac 
prepared for her, pale, a laurel crown upon her head, her eyes 
at first bent to the ground and then uplifted to heaven, th 
spectators, who had followed with interest her slightest mov 
ments, were nearly all touched to tears. 

This feeling soon gave way to admiration when they sai 
with what precision of dialectics, with what fervid eloquence 
she treated the philosophical questions proposed to her. Sever 
times her conclusions were followed by unanimous applause, and 
these flattering plaudits ended by so troubling her that the or- 
deal was abridged in order that her evident suffering might th 
sooner be ended. She was borne to her dwelling in triumph, 
and the strangers cried aloud in their enthusiasm that, “ if Venice 
was the wonder of the world, Helena Cornaro was the wonder 
of Venice.”’ 

Thus was the happiness of John Baptist Cornaro finally com- 
plete ; thenceforth no species of distinction was lacking to his family. 
He beheld ambassadors, princes, visit Padua for the sole purpose 
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of conversing with his daughter. The visit which attracted the 
most attention was that paid by the Cardinal d’Estrées, in whose 
presence the young Helena improvised, composed and sang in 
all the languages that she had learned. The gentlemen by whom 
he was accompanied, on their return to France, spoke of her as 
a real prodigy, and it was upon the recommendation of Helena 
that Louis XIV., having accepted the dedication of a philosoph- 
ical work written by a certain Rinaldini, a professor at Padua, 
presented the author with a medal and a valuable gold chain.* 
But amid all these honors the poor young girl had fallen a 
to cruel sufferings, originating in her earlier years, developed 
y the course of her life, and finally fixed upon her by the vio- 
lence she had done to herself before and during the ordeal to 
which she had been forced to submit. From that day her life 
was one long death-agony, watched over by her father, possibly, 
not without remorse. She was assailed by a complication of 
arming symptoms, leading those about her often to think that 
last hour could not be far removed. Hope succeeded to fear, 
and fear to hope, during six years, and she alone thought these 
years none too long. When she experienced a_ period of toler- 
ible health, she returned (to gratify her father) to the fatal studies 
which had blighted the bright days of her early youth, or she 
went about bearing to the sorrowing all the help and consola- 
tion within her gift. She visited the sick, especially seeking out, 
in the Venetian hospital for mendicants, certain poor girls who 
had assisted in teaching her music during her infancy. these 
noble needs of her heart satisfied, she would carry back to her 
father’s house more than her ordinary serenity, renewed patience 
in bearing her sufferings, accompanied by ever more and more 
touching proofs of her filial tenderness 
As it was in fact only the most severe pangs which could 
move her to complain, once, after several weeks of apparent 
ease, it was thought that she might without injury to herself at- 
tempt a continuous effort, and it was proposed to her to write 
a eulogy of the republic of Venice. She says in the preface 
that she had consented for two reasons: First, through obedience 
toward those who had imposed the task upon her; and, secondly, 


because 
Nescio qua natale solum dulcedine cunctos 
Ducit, et immemores non sintt esse sui ; 


that is, through love for her country. This short work, not in- 


* The above-mentioned Charles Rinaldini was a nephew of the John Rinaldini for whom 
Henry IV. had entertained an especial friendship. 
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elegantly expressed, and remarkable for the number of Latin 
and Greek authors quoted in its course, shows, at bottom, the 
inevitable influence exercised by long and severe pain upon the 
intellectual faculties of the author. 

However, this mind exhausted by five years of almost con- 
stant illness, regained for the last time its original spring and 
vigor on the day when she heard that the Turks, after having 
wrought their will upon the Christian populations through which 
they had passed, had spread their tents before Vienna, and had 
directed their batteries to compass its fall. The lukewarmness of 
the nations of western Europe in presence of. the impending 
catastrophe was for her an enigma anda scandal. Unaware that 
she was living in an age of decadence, she could not realize to 
what degree the spirit of chivalry and religion had disappeared 
from the face of the earth. When she learned that John Sobieski 
was marching at the head of an army of Catholics to the relief 
of the besieged she came near dying with joy. She spoke his 
name with transport, she brought it involuntarily into all her dis- 
course, and she called those happy who had Sobieski for a fel- 
low-citizen and Poland for a country. So long as the result 
hung in doubt she was seen to approach the Holy Table more 
frequently, and was known to have increased her fasts and other 
penitential acts; we may indeed affirm that no Christian heart 
beat more anxiously than did hers, neither were any Christian 
prayers more fervent than were hers during this momentous 
period. She redoubled her devotion toward the Blessed Virgin 
because she knew that the Poles had chosen her as their pa- 
troness and their queen. Finally, the news of the deliverance of 
Vienna put an end to her suspense. Finding no one about her 
who seemed adequately to share her joy, she shut herself in her 
room and sketched the praises of those who had shown them- 
selves the most vigorous defenders and liberators of Christendom. 
A few days later these sketches were accidentally discovered by 
her father, who, still governed by his incurable weakness, re- 
quired of her that she should put the final touches upon them. 
She at once felt that the paternal self-love would not stop there, 
and her short-lived joy was changed into sorrow. She wept, but 
she obeyed, declaring that she offered this sacrifice to the Blessed 
Virgin. The eulogies on the Duke of Lorraine, on John Sobieski, 
and on Pope Innocent XI. were printed, and sent respectively 
to each one of the persons named. The Polish hero was touched 
by the care that a poor dying girl seemned to take of his glory, 
and he made haste to testify his gratitude in the most flattering 
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terms. The Sovereign Pontiff, when replying to her, sent her his 
blessing, and, in the state which she then found herself, this was 
for her the sweetest of consolations. 

Exhausted by her sufferings and by the very exaltation of 
her mind, she was feeling more painfully than ever the attacks 
of the malady which had so long been undermining her strength. 
When she received the reply of Sobieski, and that of the Pope 


(in the month of June, 1684), she was stretched upon her couch © 


of pain, and but few days remained to her in which to suffer. 
Two years previously her father had wished to cut down a cypress- 
tree which, standing in front of his windows, obstructed the 
view of the Euganean hills, otherwise visible. Her mother, who 
had planted the tree the year of Helena’s birth, obtained with 
difficulty that by reason of this association the tree should be 
spared. Some months later she went alone to Venice, and her 
husband, thinking to take advantage of her absence to carry out 
his desire, was about to have the tree cut down, when Helena 
stopped him, saying: “ Wait until that cypress dries up and 
dies of itself; the trunk may then serve for my coffin.” 

From that day on the father often thought of these words, 
but they reverberated as a thunder-clap in his heart when he 
beheld the tree begin to fade at the same time that his daugh- 
ter’'s last painful agony began. During the ten days preceding 
her death she was in an almost continual state of delirium, but 
no word passed her lips, no regret was spoken, which could 
contradict the tenor of her past life. The fever renewed in her 
memory even the impressions of her childhood; but neither the 
treasures of learning accumulated in her mind, nor her literary 
triumphs at Venice and Padua, no echo of the glory which she 
had won for her family, nothing, in short, which could be cov- 
ered by the word vanity, occupied her thoughts during her last 
hours. The object chiefly present to her mind was evidently the 
deliverance of Vienna, and the wonderful march of the heroic 
Poles with their king, John Sobieski, at their head. She sent 
for her father’s chaplain, and asked him to write a letter for her 
to the archduchess of Austria;- then, instead of beginning to 
dictate the letter, she broke off with a thoughtful air and, sigh- 
ing, said: ‘‘ No, five feet of earth, and that is enough—enough 
for the greatest person in this world. ” Then, after a few 


moments of silence and apparent inward trouble, she turned her 


eyes toward the window, as if to enjoy for the last time the 
beauty and serenity of the sky. All at once her face, as if in- 
formed by some mysterious bliss, appeared as serene as the sky 
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itself; her eyes, fixed upon a point in the firmament, became 
radiant with surprise and pleasure; an angelic smile broke upon 
her lips; she stretched forth her arms, and cried aloud with 
transport: ‘“O holy Virgin of Czenstochowa! Yes, ’tis she; | 
am not deceived! ‘Tis she, ’tis their patroness.* ” From 
time to time she renewed this exclamation, the only interruption 
to the prayers for the dying then being recited at her bedside.t 

It was under the name of the Holy Virgin of Czenstochowa 
that the Poles honored in a special manner the Mother of the 
Redeemer. It was to the Virgin of Czenstochowa that Sobieski 
had addressed his prayers before marching to the relief of Vienna, 
and it was with these touching words upon her lips and this 
beautiful memory in her heart that Helena Cornaro breathed her 
last breath. 

Never did funeral pomp attract a larger concourse. During 
the three days elapsing between her*death and her burial she 
received all the honors of a, popular canonization; people bore 
away bits of her garments as if they were the relics of a saint, 
and more than thirty thousand persons vengrated her as such. 
Every shop was closed, all labor suspended; the mourning was 
spontaneous and universal. When the convoy began its progress 
toward the basilica of St. Justina the crowd was silent, and con- 
tinued profoundly reverential during the entire transit.. All looked 
with respectful tenderness upon the face that death itself had not 
disfigured, upon the brow encircled by two crowns, one of laurel, 
emblem of the doctorate, and the other of lilies, emblem of vir- 
ginity..-Also, on the bier were seen books written in all the 
tongues and upon all the sciences that she had mastered, as if 
there, had been an intention of imitating the first Christians, who 
placed on the tombs of the martyrs the instruments of their tor- 


ture and death. 
LuciA D. PYCHOWSKA. 


* Czenstochowa is in Poland what Maria Zell is in Austria, what St. Anne of Auray is in 
Brittany. ° 
+ The following sentences, fragments of prayers uttered by her during her delirium, were 


recorded at the time by her confessor: Deus in adjutorium meum intende. Accipe, F esu, spiritum 
meum. Quis me separabit a charitate Christi? Si consistant adversum me castra, non timibit cor 
meum. Vzvo ego, jam non ego, vivit vero in me Christus. Trahe me post te, curremus in odorem 
unguentorum tuorum. Amplius lava me ab iniguitate mea. Monstra te esse matrem. 
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SECOND SIGHT. a 





“SISTER,” said blind Dara, s 
“ What do you behold?” x 
Round her and St. Brigid 
Flowed the dawn’s gold. _ 
“Sister,” said blind Dara, - 
“Would that I might see h 
Veils of gold and silver 
Drawn on hill and lea!” 








Over her and Brigid 
Carolled the lark, is 
Hills Were heights of Heaven, Fr 
Though their feet were dark. f 
Dew in the shadow 
Pearled the gossamer; 
Kine in the meadow 
’Gan to low and stir. 








< 













Mists from the bogland 
Curled like silver smoke, 

Young birds were singing a 
In the arching oak. 

To the east and southward 
Scarlet grew the world, .s 

And the sun leapt upward, 

As a ball is hurled. 














Brigid, lost in praying, 
Touched her sister’s eyes; 

‘‘ Ah,” she said, ‘‘ my sister, 
Dove of God, arise! 

Eyes no longer sightless, 
See His glory spread !” 

Dara, with a loud cry, 

Lifted up her head. 













Saw the little rivers 
Glide through bogland brown, 

Where the yellow iris 

Haunted her gold gown. 
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SECOND SIGHT. 


Saw that sea of scarlet 
Flush on hill and wood ; 
Praised God’s name, rejoicing 
That His, works were good. 


“ Yet,” she said, “my sister, 
Blind me once again, 

Lest His presence in me 
Groweth less plain. 

Stars and dawn and sunset 
Keep till Paradise, 

Here His face sufficeth 
For my sightless eyes.” 


“Oh!” she said, “ my sister, 
Night is beautiful, 

Where His face is shining 
Who was mocked as fool. 

More than star and meteor, 
More than moon or sun, 

Is the thorn-crowned forehead 


Of the Holy One.” 


“Haste,” she said, “and plunge me 
Once again in night, 
Lest perchance I lose Ilim, 
Gaining my sight.” 
Brigid, lost in praying, 
Touched her eyes once more, 
And the light went fading 
Off sea and shore. 


All His creatures praise Him, 
From daylight to dun, 

Stars and moon and cloudland, 
And Messer the Sun; 

Seas and hills and forests, 
And the frozen waste: 

Dara in her blindness 
Praiseth Him best. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 











FATHER DIDON AND HIS BOOR. 


FATHER DIDON AND HIS BOOK. 


SINCE the appearance of Ernest Renan’s Life of Jesus Christ 
no book has been published, in France at least, which has 
caused such widespread interest as that excited by Father Didon’s 
work on the same subject. It has barely been before the public 
a month and the booksellers cannot supply the clamorous de- 
mands made on them; daily and from every country come orders 
for more, and one hears reports of a third and even a fourth 
edition being already in the press. 

It would be impossible in a short article, such as this must 
be, to attempt an analysis, or even a properly minute apprecia- 
tion, of the book. It is proposed only to give the readers of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD an idea of how it came to be written, 
what it is about, and some slight sketch of its author. 

Nearly ten years ago it was rumored in Paris that a great 
orator was in our midst, a monk who was preaching the usual course 
of Lenten sermons at the Church of Saint Philippe du Boule. The 
preacher, while touching more or less generally on the evils of 
the day, was especially combating with force and passion the, 
then only proposed, scheme for re-establishing divorce. 

This monk, Pére Didon, was young, possessed of a superb 
voice, and, still rarer quality, was possessed of the knowledge 
how to use it. Everybody flocked to hear him; men. and 
women would stand for hours in the crowded aisles, forgetful 
of all fatigue, beneath the spell of his fiery eloquence. People 
called him the modern Savonarola, finding a resemblance be- 
tween his sermons and those of the Florentine reformer; this 
much at least they had in common, neither spared plain speak- 
ing. Pére Didon did not seek to win his audience, one of the 
most fashionable and worldly in Paris, with sugared words, call- 
ing a spade an implement of husbandry; but he ruthlessly 
stripped new “ weakness” of its tawdry trappings and showed it 
as old “vice.” Before the season was over, however, the con- 
ferences came abruptly to an end, for what precise reason 
never transpired, and Pére Didon left Paris for Corbara, in Cor- 
sica. A wondrous gray old monastery there is at Corbara, 
perched up high on a rocky mountain side, from whose win- 
dows can be seen the richest part of the island ; fertile plains 
covered with corn-fields and green vineyards stretch away to 
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the horizon, which is bordered by the sapphire blue line of the 
sea. 

From the busy hurry of the life of a popular Parisian 
preacher to the unbroken stillness of existence in a Corsican 
convent was a great change, but perhaps no less a welcome 
than it was a violent one to the young southerner whose early 
life had been passed in the most beautiful part of Dauphiné. 
Pére Didon comes of a good old family which has been settled 
for generations in the valley of Graisivaudan-au-Touvet, where 
his father was clerk to the justice of the peace. There is a 
local joke to the effect that the Didons are of Eastern origin, 
and can claim descent from Queen Dido. The particular mem- 
ber now under discussion, in his tall, vigorously-built figure, 
deep-set, flashing eyes, and ready speech, shows the best attri- 
butes of the gens du Midi. 

Soon after his arrival at Corbara he received a letter from an 
unknown correspondent begging for instruction in the doctrines 
which touch on the union of the human and divine natures in Jesus 
Christ. This was an important subject to be treated by letter, 
and the unknown showed himself somewhat unreasonable in pre- 
ferriag such a demand. One cannot, however, be indignant with 
him, as his action has brought about such important and desir- 
able results. The father answered his letter carefully and at 
much length, concluding it, however, with these words: 

“IT have written you a reply of twenty pages, but I am not 
satisfied with it. I send it to you, however, not to keep you 
waiting; but I am going to work upon the subject, and shall 
perhaps be more successful.”’ 

He did go to work upon the question, seriously and thor- 
oughly, to explain the union of the two natures. He found it 
necessary to retrace the origin of Christ; that is, to go back to 
the fundamental books of Judaism, to the prophets who predicted 
the Messias. 

Pére Didon began his labor by renewed study of the Bible, 
the commentaries of the fathers of the church, and the commen-_ 
taries of more modern critics. But here he met with an unforeseen 
check; he was totally ignorant of German, and the German, es- 
pecially the modern German, writings on the Holy Scriptures 
are of the first importance, though, strangely enough, a large pro- 
portion of them have never been translated. 

Pére Didon, believing rightly that a language can only be 
learned in the land where it is spoken, started for Germany, and 
after a few months knew enough for his purpose. Not content 
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with studying the language alone, he looked closely into the 
German university system, took copious notes, and finally wrote 
a book about it, drawing a most masterly and keen-sighted com- — 
parison between it and the French system. Pére Didon does not 
attach much importance to this book; he speaks of it as a small 
thing, a mere bagatelle thrown off by way of relaxation in his 
spare moments, but the critics, particularly the French ones, 
are apt to regard it more seriously; as a matter of fact, it is not 
only interesting, but valuable. His German sojourn at an end, 
he found that he was really only just started, as it were, upon 
his work. The simple question of his anonymous correspondent 
had already led him a long way, but where that way would 
eventually end he hardly knew himself. He was not one to turn 
back having once put his hand to the plough, and serious and 
heavy though the task might be, he was determined to go through 
with it; he would hold on to the end, never losing sight of the 
object he had in view at starting: to make his Master known to 
those who knew him not, better known to those who only knew 
him imperfectly; to this he would consecrate his talents, his 
faith, his life, and his apostle’s heart. He felt that to write the 
life of Christ with any degree of reality he must live himself in 
the spot where that life was passed; he must see what he had 
seen, must touch what he had touched; must impregnate himself 
with the religious and political doctrines, the interests, morals, 
passions, hopes, and fears of the people among whom he had 
lived. He must go to Jerusalem, to Nazareth, to Bethlehem, to 
all those places where the human and divine natures had mani- 
fested themselves united. After a short time spent in France 
he left for the Holy Land. Strangely enough, James Tissot, the 
celebrated painter, arrived in Jerusalem almost at the same time 
as Pére Didon. Both men were, in a manner, animated by the 
same idea; both, one with the pen, the other with the brush, 
wished to trace the life of Jesus by the same method. The 
artist’s work has not yet seen the light of publicity. When it 
appears it may serve as illustrating the priest’s, always supposing 
that these two men of faith see things with the same eye. 

After a lengthened stay at Jerusalem, Pére Didon returned 
to his Corsican convent, but only to find, to his dismay, that he 
must recommence his journeyings; for when he began to work 
upon the notes and material collected in the Holy Land, they 
proved too vague and obscure to satisfy his accurate mind; he 
must return and make more comprehensive ones. 

At length, his material all gathered together, he retired to 
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the convent of Flavigny, in Burgundy (the convent, by the 
way, where Pére Lacordaire wrote his Conférences). Here he 
spent three years, never absenting himself for one day; work- 
ing every morning and walking every afternoon, no matter 
what the weather, from ten to twelve miles across the fields, 
“to blow,” as he said, “the fogs out of his brain.” As the 
mass of matter accumulated, his cell became more and more 
encumbered; books and papers, on improvised shelves, covered 
the walls, were stacked in the corners, and, invading the very 
floor, barely left room for the father’s desk, at which it is 
his custom to write standing. 

A small detail will suffice to show his exact and persever- 
ing character. It took him ten weeks to complete the twenty- 
seven pages of the first chapter of the second book of the first 


tome!—a chapter which treats of the Jews in Judea toward the 
year 26. Six months were spent on the chronology of Christ, 


which occupies forty pages of the Appendix A of the second 
tome. Pere Didon is the first historian who has drawn up this 
chronology in the form he has chosen. 

At last the manuscript was finished. Hardly was it in the 
printer's hands when the father was sent by his general to di- 
rect the school of Albert le Grand, at Arcueil, where he now is, 
preparing young men for their baccalaureate examinations. 

Pere Didon’s. book forms two large tomes of 500 pages. It 
treats the life of Christ according to the Gospeis, and though its au- 
thor is evidently strongly imbued with the poetry of the Divine 
story, it is refreshingly free from that sickly sentimentality 
which characterizes the work of non-Catholic writers on the 
same subject. Pere Didon has in no manner wandered from the 
text of the Evangelists; he follows them step by step, and his 
object is to show their unity and harmony. He fights hand-to- 
hand with the criticisms of modern rationalism; he fights them 
zealously and overthrows them. 

His Catholic predecessors in writing the life of Christ have 
sometimes neglected the settings, the surroundings, the mése-cn- 
scene, if I may be permitted so profane an expression, of the 
sacred drama. Pere Didon, while penetrated with the divinity 
of our Lord, has placed him in the spot wherein he chose to 
live. He paints for us not merely the country, but the society 
in the midst of which the Sacrifice was consummated. It is an 
historic reconstruction which does honor not only to his know!l- 
edge as an archeologist, but also to his power and to the rare 
force of his imagination as an artist. 
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During the months he lived in Palestine he traversed, over 
and over again, the country which was the cradle of Christ. He 
became familiar with its streams, its valleys, its roads and lanes; 
he explored its ruins; he meditated on the Mount of Olives and 
in the Garden of Gethsemani; he crossed the Lake of Tiberias, he 
wandered on the shore of the Dead Sea; he became penetrated 
with the wild poetic nature of those spots, and he describes them 
most magnificently. At every page the landscape mingles with 
the recital, lightens, animates, and colors it; he shows us vividly 
what he himself has seen, not with the cold indifference of the 
tourist or the precision of the travelling geographist, but with the 
emotion of a Christian who for the first time contemplates that 
corner of the earth where his Lord was born, where he lived, 
and where he died. 

To-day that corner of the earth is uncultivated, almost de- 
serted; the trees do not grow, the rivers are half dried up, only 
here and there a sheltered place has preserved its freshness. The 
environs of Bethlehem, for instance, are charmingly verdant. Pére 
Didon gives a beautiful picture of the field wherein, on the first 
Christmas night, the shepherds saw the angel announcing to them 
the birth of Christ; he concludes these passages on the Nativity 
by saying: 


‘“The shepherds’ field still exists; now in the winter-time, as 
in the days of Christ, the flocks still pasture there beneath the 
olive-trees, on the same ground where the same grass grows 
green, and the same anemones blossom. Faith has never let this 
spot become deserted whereon shone the earliest ray of the dawn 
which heralded Christ’s birth, On Christmas eve the Bethlehem- 
ites go to Saint Helen’s church, now sunk in ruins, and in the 
half-demolished crypt they pray to their ancestors, those other 
shepherds who were the first apostles. . . . With their long 
white veils, seated in groups on the overthrown walls shadowed 
by the olive-trees, the women, especially when seen from a dis- 
tance, recall those mysterious beings who sang the advent of 
Jesus. ; 

“There is an air of peace and gay serenity about these poor 
peasants which harmonizes well with the souvenirs that haunt 
their meadows, with the eastern light which glorifies everything, 
and gives even to the sterile rocks an appearance of richness 
and life.” 

AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 


Paris. 
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PATRIOTISM AND THE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 


PRESIDENT E. B. Andrews, D.D., of Brown University, may 
be taken as a fair representative of our best American educa- 
tors. Only five years after graduation from the university 
which he now so ably rules he became a college president, and 
his charge was an important one, as the institutions of learning 
in the West are ranked. Four years later he was offered and 
accepted a professorship in the foremost Baptist theological 
seminary in the country. Here he remained three years, when 
he was called to fill the chair of history and political economy 
in his Adma Mater, which had been left vacant by the death of 
the distinguished Professor J. L. Diman. Before entering upon 
the duties of this office, which had been surrounded with such 
lustre in the lifetime of his predecessor, he spent a year in 
study at Berlin and Munich. For five years Brown was able to 
hold him in this position, but the more powerful Cornell then 
induced him to accept its chair of economics and public finance. 
In a year, however, Brown tendered him its highest office, 
which he accepted. Such has been his career as a_ teacher. 
And we have evidence of his patriotic spirit in the fact that 
before .entering college he served as a common soldier in the 
Union army for three years during the war. 

President Andrews’ views on public and educational ques- 
tions have been published in some of the leading magazines, 
and they have generally been deep, broad, and enlightened. He 
has contributed to the Avena for December, 1890, an admirable 
article on “Patriotism and the Public Schools,” of which the 
following is an abstract : 

The public schools can be made to promote patriotism and 
ought to be so employed. It is part of the business of the 
public school to make good citizens. How can this result be 
brought about? Mere Fourth-of-July celebrations and _flag- 
raisings will accomplish little, because it is rather what the 
stars and stripes stand for—liberty, union, rights, law, and 
power for good among the nations—that are the legitimate spurs 
to our enthusiasm as citizens. Of still less avail is*it to incul- 
cate a partisan or a sectional spirit, or try to make boys and 
girls believe that the life of the nation depends upon this or 
that petty policy. From all such special pleas much is to be 
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feared, nothing of value to be hoped. There are Protestants 
who would deny Catholics their rights because blind to the 
fact that this is not legally any more than it is religiously a 
Protestant land; and there are Catholics whose zeal for their 
church would lead them fatally to neglect the public and civic 
elements in the proper education of their youth. The Socialist 
thinks that we are lost unless we accept his system; the Anar- 
chist would have the state disappear: utterly; the Communist 
would have us “divide and conquer,” etc. From all such nar- 
rowness, says President Andrews, we must be delivered. 

We shall gain nothing, he continues, by overlooking the 
vices which deform our politics and public men, nor by belit- 
tling the dangers with which our political and social outlook is 
beset. It is better to tell the truth about them, as we cannot 
permanently keep up the illusion. We need the honesty which 
shall recognize the ills that threaten us, the courage to fight 
them, the “eternal vigilance which is the price of liberty,” the 
dogged patience required to hunt out of office the political 
trickster, the zeal to bestir ourselves early and late to get faith- 
ful and competent men elected to office, and to raise the entire 
plane of the civil service—these virtues are quite as needful as 
the bravery which sends men to the battle-field, and they are 
infinitely harder to find. 

President Andrews goes on to show that instruction in the 
rudiments of political and social science ought to begin in the 
primary schools and never cease till the courses of study are 
finished. In our schools we ought to dwell more on the his- 
tory of liberty in early and modern times, and on the slow 
growth and the cost of liberty. An essential condition of high 
patriotism is the assurance that the Republic is to live for ever, 
a sentiment--which. it devolves upon the schools of America 
largely to create by making the nation worthy of a permanent 
career. Here then, he maintains, is the crowning work of our 
schools in aid of patriotism: to make this already worthy na- 
tion worthier still. On the schools of this land, high and low, 
depends in eminent degree the question of its eternal life. In 
conjunction with the church, he insists, they must see to it 
that righteousness abounds*more and more among the people. 

Such in the main is the drift of President Andrews’ reason- 
ing. 

No one can study these thoughts without recognizing the 
extent to which the school forms the character of the citizen, 


and therefore the necessity which we are under (especially since 
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the state has taken control of the education of the masses) of 
training the youth of this, our country, to fulfil their high des- 
tiny in our political and social life. Here we all agree. 

Let us, then, carefully consider President Andrews’ methods 
for accomplishing this object. Having settled that patriotism must 
be taught, he declares that love of liberty, union, rights, law, 
and our country’s power for good among the nations must pro- 
duce it. True love of these was the origin of our national exist- 
ence. Such was the inspiration of our forefathers in the longest 
and fiercest struggle ever made by a people for independence ; 
it afterward brought us as States into a united federation. Since 
then it has given us orderly and peaceful elections, preserved us 
from disruption by civil war, and made us what we are to-day— 
one of the most powerful peoples in the civilized world. Love 
of country in this sense was indeed a stable foundation to build 
upon; none could have been better. While such sentiments re- 
main our nation’s life is secure. Therefore every household in the 
land, every school-room, every church, every legislative hall, every 
association of men in public and in private must be thoroughly 
imbued with them. President Andrews’ method of teaching pa- 
triotism is assuredly right, and we join with him in condemning 
those who would substitute for the principles which have pro- 
duced and sustained our national life a sectarian, a partisan, or a 
sectional policy in our government. Such men would, we believe, 
be ready to sacrifice the country for their own political ends. 
And are they not all of them, in spite of their pretended zeal 
for the public good, confessedly opposed to equal rights? What 
is clearer than that those Protestants whom Mr. Andrews men- 
tions as denying Catholics -heir rights on the plea that this is a 
Protestant land are enemies of liberty? The recent anti-Catholic 
movement in Boston, due simply and solely to the fact that an 
impartial city school board decided to exclude the teaching of 
the Protestant theory of church history from the public schools, ° 
and the opposition of the Evangelical Alliance to the Freedom 
of Worship Bill in the State of New’ York, are instances of this 
unpatriotic spirit carried into effect. These proceedings have been 
undertaken from divers motives ; some favor them (we are obliged 
to think on account of their avowed hostility to the Catholic 
Church) because they have hoped by this means to destroy the 
Catholic faith in our children; others because they have wished 
to force a so-called unsectarian, but really anti-Catholic, religious 
teaching upon Catholics; many from religious indifferentism. 
One thing, however, we are glad to note, viz., that President 
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Andrews and sincere and enlightened men of all parties and 
creeds are willing to speak out against such injustice. 

Dr. Afidrews points out what he considers to be the defects of 
Catholics in giving to their children the proper education for good 
citizenship. From the motive which he ascribes to us in this 
matter—z. ¢., zeal for the church—we infer that he means our po- 
sition on the school question or the pronouncement which our 
church has made for religious as opposed to secular education. 
His disposition to fairness, however, is so manifest and his state- 
ment so guarded thatI think he is not fully in accord with those 
who blame us outright for insisting that, inasmuch as the school 
forms the character of the Christian as truly as the citizen, it 
must teach religion. At any rate he does not speak directly 
against religious education nor extol enthusiastically the secular 
feature of our public schools. Perhaps he may think that the 
teaching of religion would add too much to this already over- 
crowded public department, or that the impossibility of an agree- 
ment among citizens as té the doctrines to be taught, or the fear 
of doing injustice to Jews and other non-Christians, would involve 
the state in insuperable difficulties, if religion were to be admitted 
to its schools. State education, he no doubt thinks, is necessary 
for the political and social well-being of the Republic, and that 
the schools for the people at large cannot be entrusted exclusively 
to parents and the churches which represent their wishes; and, 
furthermore, that there is no alternative between state secular ed- 
ucation for the masses and the abolition of state schools for them 
altogether. 

We admit that the latter alternative is out of the question, 
and inasmuch as we have conscientious objections to unreligious 
schools itis incumbent upon us to reconcile our demands for re- 
ligious education with due regard to the public welfare and the 
equal rights of all. In the first place, we would say that in local- 
ities where we are in sufficient numbers to form a fair-sized school 
let us have public Catholic schools for our Catholic children. 
Respect our rights of conscience, as we respect those of all others. 
We do not wish to prescribe our religious teaching for non-Cath- 
olics. But we should only be too glad to have Protestant Chris- 
tians supplied with opportunities of giving their children such 
religious training as they think proper; on such a plan, for in- 
stance, of religious teaching as ex-President Seelye, of Amherst 
College, proposed in his article on “ Religious Education” in the 
Forum for July, 1886—‘ the life and doctrines of Christ as con- 
tained in the four Gospels”; and to satisfy the demands of Jews 
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and non-Christians, if their children are associated in schools with 
those of Christians, let the Christian religion be an elective study 
and let natural ethics be substituted when individual ‘parents sO 
desire. If Catholic children, on account of smallness of numbers, 
could not be formed into a separate school, they might study, in 
place of the above-mentioned topics, their duties as American 
citizens, and their religious training be left entirely with their par- 
ents and the church. Such a plan, I think, would be as near a 
practical solution of this question as our present circumstances 
will allow. 

But if, instead of such an adjustment in the interests of our 
common rights of conscience, the state insists upon secular edu- 
cation in all its schools, or will make itself the teacher of Dr. 
Seelye’s “life and doctrines of Christ as contained in the four 
Gospels,” we are unquestionably engrafting into this free Repub- 
lic a principle of foreign Czsarism, which simply means that a 
dominant party tramples on the inalienable rights of multitudes 
of our people. As true Americans we protest against such an 
usurpation of religious statecraft. The American idea of the 
state is not the Spartan. With us the citizens make the state, 
not the state the citizens. Hence we hold that all influences 
that make the individual virtuous should have the freest scope: 
the family instruction, example, and correction, religious training 
of all kinds, church work in every direction. Every association 
of our people for religious purposes is helping the state by 
making good citizens. There is not a man, woman, or child 
attached to any religious body that is not better fitted for citi- 
zenship on this account. Our churches and religious schools are 
all of them the most potent enemies of the saloon, the gambling 
hell, and the brothel, and just so far as the state weakens the 
former will it succumb to the latter. The state is already far 
enough removed from good influences, as its legislation on mar- 
riage, temperance, and the suppression of vice plainly shows. If 
the enforced secularization of education, by denying the children 
‘of Christians the knowledge of God and of Christ and his reve- 
lation, leaves them exposed to the seductive influences of evil, 
the nation will yet bleed for it at every pore. 

We will have for ever total separation of church and state 
here in America, but we will never, if we can help it, let the 
state kill religion. 


H. H. WYMAN. 
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THE name of Yellow Lady was given to her when she had 
been about a week in existence. She was carried in to her 
grandfather, who spent most of his time in an invalid’s chair in 
the study. He laid his hand upon the infant’s head, he looked 
into the sightless eyes, he took hold of the crumpled fist, which 
grasping, grasping always, hadn’t power as yet to hold a straw. 


o>? dD 
“On my word,” he said at last, “here we have a Yellow 


Lady.” 

For even then was. noticeable that strange hue in the skin 
which remained during life, being neither of milk whiteness nor 
yet sallow. There were yellow ribbons about the baby finery, 
according to an odd taste in my lady, which mayhap had 
caught the grandfather’s eye. Howsoever the name clung to 
the child, and Yellow Lady she was ever afterwards. Of course 
at her christening she was called Mary Leonora Elizabeth, but 
rarely indeed was she addressed by these appellations. As she 
grew, her skin always retaining its peculiar cream-like color and 
her hair like spun gold, she was accounted handsome. I, who 
had been companion to my lady for many years, became now 
almost inseparable from the child, becoming in due time her 
nursery governess; nor would my limited attainments enable me 
to teach more than the rudiments of learning. 

Of a morning our Yellow Lady would sit with me under the 
linden-tree on the lawn, listening to my stories. In the midst 
of them, oftentimes, her great blue eyes would open wide and 
fix themselves upon me, while she asked solemnly: 

“Ts that true ?” 

Often did I answer her that it was, having no heart to 
make known to her that it was all the false and foolish ro- 
mancing of somebody’s brain, and I justified the deceit to my- 
self by arguing that there was a spice of truth in every tale 
that was ever told by fireside or in nursery. The little one 
was not always to be convinced; for it has happened that 
when she had got down from her perch on the bench beside 
me, and was intent on plucking any stray flower which dared 
to show its head in that most excellent lawn, she would say: 
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“Perhaps it is not true after all; but I would like it to be 
true.” 

The word truth was so often on her baby lips it used to 
set me thinking how little of truth, mayhap, would she meet 
with out in the great world, beyond the lawn and the gardens 
and the terrace sloping down to the river-brim. This tiny 
creature often filled my head with such thoughts as never had 
been in it before. In the midst of all she would scamper off 
in mad glee, tossing her arms for very excess of joy, her 
dog, Pinto, trotting after her, barking and whining, and of an 
odd time the cat following in a leisurely way. 

“Puss never looks comfortable in her gray coat because it 
is too big,” would this odd child say, taking a pinch of the 
animal’s furry covering between finger and thumb, while the 
cat looked up knowingly into her face with almost human in- 
telligence. 

In the fine afternoons our precious pet would go out in the 
great chariot with her mamma, and my lady oftentimes invited 
me to take a seat with them therein, which I did nothing 
loath, as our drive was through the lovely country there 
abouts, in that so delightful region of the Hudson. How sweet 
and dainty used the child to look at such times, the river 
air just tinting her paleness with pink! My lady had taken so 
huge a fancy to the nickname given her little daughter that 
she humored the conceit by having always something of the 
color of yellow about the child’s dress. Her sashes or bows 
or knots were always yellow, so were the trimmings of her 
hat, while the lace in her collars or other adornments was of 
that tint from age. In time the child herself began to have a 
love for everything that was of that color. Yellow cowslips, 
buttercups, marigolds, everything that was of yellow seized 
upon her like an enchantment. If the sun set yellow in the 
west her eyes were upon it; if it fell over the lawn at noon- 
day she was eager to gather it up. 

Towards evening my lady would come into the nursery or 
out upon the lawn, her rich gown rustling about her, saying in 
her even tones: 

“Mr. Haven wants to see his Yellow Lady.” 

The meaning of which was that the child was to be taken 
to her grandfather, he having made it his practice to ask for 
her just as it was nearing dusk. There was his chair drawn 
up near to the west window, which in summer was opened; 
there was a fire burning upon the hearth winter and summer, 
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and there was Mr. Haven’s thin figure surrounded by cushions 
and rugs. 

The moment the child appeared upon the threshold her 
grandfather’s hand was out towards her. Her little feet. tripped 
over the thick pile of the carpet, and the old man and the child 
began their long talks. What they could have had to say to 
each other it was hard to tell, though now and again the child 
would let fall an odd word of what her grandfather had said. 
A queer picture they made, the light from the window shutting 
them both into a circle of brightness cut out of the darkness of 
the room. I used to have an odd fancy that the circle around 
the one life was growing narrower, and that into that narrow 
spot it was drawing the other. In any case, the oddities that 
made our Yellow Lady so different from other children were all 
put down to those ghostly talks with her, grandfather in the 
growing dusk of evening. A courteous and pleasant gentleman 
was Mr. Haven in his speech. 

“Good evening, Atcheson,” would he say to me. “ Your 
little charge grows apace, and yet she’s not an ill weed; at least, 
you and I will not agree to that.” 

Or, again: 

“Our Yellow Lady likes her nickname, Atcheson; she takes 
wonderfully to the color. Was it not a prophetic fancy of — 
mine ?” 

It sometimes seemed to me that my lady did not altogether 
favor those talks in the gloaming—not that a frown or a shadow 
ever appeared on her fair and placid face; it may have been 
just a sound in the voice, or a turn of the head towards where 
the old man sat, while Mr. Geoffrey laughed at the whole 
matter in his usual cheery way. ‘‘Our Yellow Bird picking up 
crumbs of wisdom,” he said gayly to my lady one evening, as 
he swung himself over the gallery and came down by her side 
on the lawn just as I had left Leonora with her grandfather. 
‘I declare she has a wiser head on her shoulders this instant 
than I have.” 

‘She is very old-fashioned,” said my lady, slightly empha- 
sizing the word. 

‘Of course, when you deck her out in grandmama’s bro- 
cades and lace and furbelows.” 

‘“‘ Geoffrey,” said my lady hesitatingly, “is it not often said 
that an old-fashioned child is likely to die early ?” 

‘‘Nonsense, Elizabeth!” cried Mr. Geoffrey almost angrily ; 
“our Yellow Lady will live to turn every head in the county.” 
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My lady smiled. It was pleasant to her mind, perhaps, the 
thought of that future beauty, with the golden hair and delicate 
coloring, set off somewhat by the odd trick of wearing yellow. 
Her eyes were fixed upon the opposite shore, while Mr. Geoffrey, 
always restless, had gone down to the river-bank, calling the 
dogs after him and throwing sticks and pebbles into the water 
for them to bring out. 


II. 


I shall not set down here any record of what was doing in 
the country at large during those eventful years preceding and 
following the year 1770. In truth, so little were these matters 
touched upon at Haven Manor that it was a considerable time 
before I had an inkling of the opinions of my lady or Mr. 
Geoffrey respecting them. It is amazing how long it takes for 
public grievances to stir the ripples on the smooth surface 
of what are called the higher circles, more especially when such 
circles exist out of town. The storm has to break in full fury 
before its coming is so much as suspected. Occasionally I heard 
from visitors a chance word concerning the doings of the ‘* Sons 
of Liberty,” oz of the speeches of one Patrick Henry and others, 
or of resolutions from Virginia or from Massachusetts touching 
the relations between the colonies and the mother country; also, 
the news came to us in due time of the celebrated “ Boston Tea 
Party,” which Mr. Haven remarked was “an ebullition of mere 
mob violence.” Thenceforth incidents were of constant recur- 
rence, which served to stir the sluggish current of our stream. 
It was worthy of remark, too, that the British officers from York 
and elsewhere had ceased to visit us, though it had been no 
uncommon thing for my Lord Durham or Sir Henry Clinton or 
my Lord Howe to ride up and pass the night at Haven Manor. 
Public events began to succeed each other with a rapidity so 
startling that it was no longer in our power to ignore them. 

Mr. Haven one morning read aloud to us from the news- 
paper the proceedings of the Congress of September 5, in the 
year of our Lord 1774, in which many memorable words were 
spoken and plans formed for the welfare of the colonies. But 
Mr. Haven dwelt with emphasis, as if therein lay the sum and 
substance of the affair, on the names of those who had assisted 
at this assembly. 

“Peyton Randolph inthe chair—Peyton Randolph !” 

He suffered the paper to drop from his hand a moment, as 
though lost in thought. Picking it up again he read ‘once more: 
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“Samuel Adams, John Jay, Patrick Henry, Nelson Chase, 
Richard Henry Lee—Lee, too,” he said sadly, and put the paper 
aside, falling into a fit of deep and seemingly painful musing. 
Suddenly he broke silence, while the calm of his face was disturb- 
ed as is a peaceful sky by summer lightning. 

“Jt is infamous,” he cried, “that men like these, gentlemen, 
should barter honor, reputation, good faith, to follow the whims 
of a democracy in rags!” Mr. Geoffrey kept his eyes upon the 
floor, for it was not his custom to argue with his father. Lady 
Elizabeth’s face gave little token of inward uneasiness, but I 
could have sworn it was there, troubling the still depths. 

“You are strangely silent this morning, my son,” Mr. Haven 
observed with peculiar emphasis. 

“It is but a gray atmosphere; as the French express it, ux 
jour couvert,’ responded Mr. Geoffrey with evident effort. 

“ And covered thoughts do best agree with a covered day,” 
said Mr. Haven with irony; ‘‘ yet surely such events as are now 
transpiring must have an interest for you.” 

Mr. Geoffrey was still silent. 

“Such speech as is recorded here,’ continued Mr. Haven, 
striking the journal sharply with his forefinger, ‘must find an echo 
in your breast.” 

“Father,” said Mr. Geoffrey suddenly, “ it does.” 

“An echo deep, perchance, but not loud,” said Mr. Haven 
in the same ironical tone. ‘I tell you, sir, that, old as I am, 
such utterances stir my blood, for to me they mean treason.” 

There was a pause. Mr. Geoffrey drew a deep breath as if 
coming to some resolve ; but Mr. Haven, in his unusual excite- 
ment, proceeded : 

“ As to this Mr. Washington—” 

‘‘Grandpapa!”’ said a small and wistful voice at his elbow, 
“who is this Mr. Washington ?” 

The child had crept into the room unnoticed, and had been 
growing momentarily more puzzled and anxious. The manner 
of the question and the distinct enunciation of the name appealed 
to Mr. Geoffrey’s ever acute sense of the ludicrous. Perhaps his 
burst of boyish merriment, though looked upon with disquietude 
by Lady Elizabeth and with some contempt by Mr. Haven, was 
opportune in averting much unpleasantness. Mr. Haven laid his 
hand gently upon the golden, upturned head beside him: 

‘My little one,” he said softly, “how can I answer your 
query? for you have no knowledge yet of that thing we call a 
traitor.” 
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The child, more than ever perplexed, made no further inquiry, 
and Mr. Haven turned away, asking that his chair be wheeled 
closer to the fire. 

Thenceforth, though not in his father’s presence, Mr. Geoffrey 
spoke his mind more freely. He discoursed to my lady of this 
or that “gallant fellow,” who had spoken in the congress or taken 
part in the not-infrequent skirmishes between the British and 
colonial troops. 

“It was a fine sight, Elizabeth,” he remarked one day, “to 
see Alexander Hamilton give the toast last night at Pelham Manor: 
‘Our Continental army and its chief: God bless them both.’ 
There was not a dry eye in the room.” 

Lady Elizabeth sighed so faintly that Mr. Geoffrey perceived 
only the smile which followed, as she said: 

“You have become an enthusiast, Geoffrey. 

“An enthusiast I have ever been; apathy, inaction chills me. 
And, Elizabeth, if the aspect of affairs change not, I must do be- 
fore long as every gentleman in the country should do: draw 


” 


his sword for the cause.’ 

Lady Elizabeth silently cast a_half-fearful glance towards 
the west window, where Mr. Haven was visible, dimly, in sil- 
houette. 

Mr. Geoffrey, following her look, was silent too, and I 
thought downcast. So no more was said. 

One chill evening in the early spring-time of that notable 
year of 1776 impressed itself upon my mind. The dining-room 
door stood open as I passed upon my way to the nursery. The 
heavy curtains of the windows were drawn; a log blazed upon 
the dogs in the spacious fire-place; the candles were lighted at 
either end of the table in the silver chandeliers, and likewise 
upon the chimney-piece. The dessert was upon the table, so 
that the cloth had been removed, and the light of the fire 
shone upon the polished mahogany, and upon the nuts and 
fruits and confections, as though it would have tasted of each. 
It rested, too, in the angles of the decanters, standing upright 
and tall before Mr. Haven, awaiting but the signal to follow the 
sun's course. A gentleman sat with his back to the door, and 
I could perceive so much as that he was young and slender, 
but more I could not discover. Mr. Haven at the moment ad- 
dressed him, and the words came to me distinctly : 

ay do not pretend to deny that many respectable men are 
connected with this movement. Some of them are my personal 
friends: Mr. Carroll, of Maryland; Mr. Randolph and Mr. Lee, 
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of Virginia; Mr. Adams, of Boston, and last, but far from least, 
Mr. Jefferson.” 

“Will you pardon me,” said the stranger, “if I seem to 
take exception to your words; but, ah, sir! this is not a move- 
ment; it is a cause, for which men stand prepared to die.” 

The enthusiasm in his voice was controlled, but so intense 
that it startled me, and I stood involuntarily to listen. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Haven, with a slight but suggestive pause, 
“T perceive, Mr. Fortescue, that we are unhappily disagreed ; 
but I think, at least, we shall agree as to the merits of this 
old port.” 

The stranger made some light remark an instant after to my 
lady, and Mr. Geoffrey’s hearty tones discoursed gayly, as was 
his fashion. But, as I heard Mr. Haven’s gentle reminder, 
‘Mr. Fortescue, Lady Elizabeth will take wine with you,” 
[ fancied that, perhaps, the strange gentleman had for a mo- 
ment permitted himself to become absent of mind. For men 
with strong purpose forget, I have observed, such minor points. 
Recovering himself, he filled my lady’s glass with madeira, and 
the chink of the glasses reached me as I passed the turn of 
the stairs out of sight of that little dinner-table comedy, where 
each of necessity played a part for the general harmony. 

Mr. Geoffrey afterwards remarked upon the matter to my 
lady, saying : 

‘‘Fortescue’s face was a fine study when he spoke last even- 
ing of the cause. I should mightily have enjoyed hearing him 
declaim thereupon, but that neither time nor place befitted.” 

‘‘How could you have thought of it, Geoffrey,” said Lady 
Elizabeth, with some reproach, “at your father’s table?” 

“Tt would have been fine, Betsey, I pledge you my word 
for that. But, truly, you do not half enough admire this Oliver 
Fortescue, my beau ideal of a gentleman and a soldier.” 

‘Should you wish me so heartily to admire him?” asked 
my lady, with her faint smile. 

‘‘Nay, I should not,” laughed Mr. Geoffrey. 

And so there was an end of Mr. Fortescue for that time. 


Ill. 


I remember, as if it were yesterday, when the storm broke 
over Haven Manor, being, as storms frequently are, precegled by 
a calm. It wasa lovely summer evening, and our Yellow Lady 
coming out of the library, where she had talked long with her 
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grandpapa, appeared upon the lawn for a game of romps with her 
papa. At first she was in high spirits; her little feet leaping 
and dancing, and the ends of her sash, yellow as the light in the 
western sky, waved and flashed in our sight. Mr. Geoffrey, more 
handsome and boyish than ever, as it seemed to me, hid be- 
tween tree and shrub, calling out as he went: ‘ Yellow Lady! 
Yellow Lady! I spy, I spy!” 

My lady sat on an oaken chair under the linden; so like a 
picture, so fair, so tranquil; the soft folds of her gown falling over 
the velvet-like lawn, her hands languidly clasped, her hazel eyes 
wide open and calm, watching the frolics of the pair, I thought, 
with a kind of wonder. At last, on the Yellow Lady’s part, 
there were signs of flagging, and the little figure crept close to 
the brocade-clad one under the tree, while her late playmate, 
stretching his long length upon the grass near by, looked at them 
both with a strong light of admiration in his blue eyes. The 
dogs, who had been capering and frolicking, had lain down too; 
and for a few minutes all was still. It occurred to me what a 
picture of rest was here; the broad sweep of lawn, the river 
Hudson visible downwards some hundred yards, the trees, the 
sky, and the handsome group under the linden, with the dogs 
lying muzzle to the earth. 

“‘Grandpapa told me,” said the child, her clear voice break- 
ing the stillness, “that there have been a great many people 
called martyrs. Some died, he said, for God ; but there were brave 
men who died fighting for the king.” 

A slight frown darkened Mr. Geoffrey’s face at these words 
Lady Elizabeth looked disquieted, but Mr. Geoffrey spoke: 

“You cannot well understand about these things, little one; 
but there were also brave men who died fighting nobly against 
the king.” 

“ Geoffrey !’’ The warning word from my lady came too late. 

“But if kings are good, and grandpapa says they are, no one 
should fight against them,” said the child, a dawning look of 
trouble destroying the quiet of her eyes. 

Here was a dilemma. Grandpapa’s truth was at stake, and 
Mr. Geoffrey, who was little accustomed to subtleties, rolled over 
on the grass, plucking at the weeds about him in impatience and 
perplexity. 

“‘Grandpapa meant good kings, dear,” said the mother’s voice 
quietly, “but there are bad ones as well. I think, though, you 
would prefer to hear about those other martyrs who died for 


God ” 
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“Yes,” said the child’s voice with the warmth of a deep- 
seated enthusiasm in it, which a bit startled my lady and sur- 
prised Mr. Geoffrey. ‘“Grandpapa showed me one of them, 
dressed like a soldier in a grand shining armor, with arrows stick- 
ing into him. And I saw a boy, a real boy-martyr; I mean his 
picture; he wasn’t afraid. at all, even when bad men said they 
would kill him.” 

Her little head nodded in the earnestness with which the words 
were spoken. Somehow, for an instant, as I noted, the blue and 
the hazel eyes watching the child met for an instant with a curi- 
ous expression, half of amusement, half of misgiving. Then up 
sprang Mr: Geoffrey: 

“T am going to have another run with Pinto, if no one ‘else 
will be my playmate.” 

“Wait, Papa Geoffrey, wait,” commanded the little lady. “I 
want to tell you about another martyr, a little girl with a beau- 
tiful face and a white gown. She held something in her hand. 
Grandpapa said it was a thorn; no, a palm. She had roses on 
her head. Some bad men wanted her to bow down to a horrible 
idol, and she said she would only bow to God. They told her 
they would kill her if she didn’t, and she wouldn’t; so they just 
killed her, and she went straight up to heaven. Then God gave 
her a crown and shining clothes and—and things.” 

‘Well told!” cried Mr. Geoffrey with a laugh, “but I wonder 
what Saint Agnes would think of your Yellow Ladyship, with 
your fine dresses and furbelows. You must ask grandpapa that.” 

That peaceful afternoon changed: to a dark and lowering night; 
not a star was visible in the firmament. I was with my lady in 
the little parlor, where she usually sat with Mr. Geoffrey when 
there were no visitors. Mr. Geoffrey had ridden over to dine 
with a friend, and, as I could tolerably well conjecture, to attend 
some political meeting. But of this no word was said between 
my lady and me. She worked ata tapestry, wherein was repre- 
sented Diana seated in her silver chariot drawn by hounds. 
Meantime I sorted her skeins and kept her supplied with such 
colors as were needed. While changing her thread in the needle 
my lady said, suddenly: 

“Was it not strange my Leonora should have been called 
by so odd a name? for of late I have discovered, in ransacking 
papers, that yellow was of old held to be an auspicious color 
for those of our race.” ; 

“God grant, madam, that it be so for our precious little 
one!” said I warmly. 
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“It is but an ancient superstition,” said my lady, again 
bending over her work. The wind, meanwhile, moaned porten- 
tously amongst the elms and lindens, as a voice of the night 
speaking through the darkness. 

“I wish Mr. Geoffrey were safely housed,” said my lady, 
breaking silence once more, as she sat back in her chair, hold- 
ing her needle in one hand, while through the slender fingers of 
the other she drew the silken thread. 

“You do not look for him before nine, at the earliest?” [ 
said; to which she answered: 

“Nine or ten.” 

After which she fell to working with renewed vigor, putting 
the finishing touches to the silver crescent on the brow of Diana. 
She did not speak again till the clock had told another quar- 
ter, then she asked me: 

“Atcheson, our Yellow Lady is not precisely what one 
would call an old-fashioned child?” I detected the note of alarm 
in the desire to assure herself by the testimony of others that 
what she said was true. 

“She has her healthful moods of play,” said I, puzzled how 
to answer her. 

“Why, yes,” assented my lady readily, “it was but this 
morning she wearied herself in a race with Pinto, feigning that 
the cat, who sat purring on the steps, was judge.” 

“No day passes for her without such frolics,” added I. 

“Yet sometimes my heart misgives me, for I recollect to 
have heard my old nurse say many a time of this or that play- 
mate, ‘So wise a child is not long for this world.’ ” 

“These old saws cannot always be trusted,” said I, to which 
my lady replied, half sadly: 

“Ah! if we could tell when or how their truth or falsehood 
is to be proved. But do not you hear steps upon the gravel 
path without?” 

My lady arose, facing the door which entered this little 
snuggery from the garden, as I, having listened a moment, 
added: 

“Yes, my lady, and voices as well.” 

“Voices?” echoed she, with curious concern. 

“One of them is Mr. Geoffrey’s.” 

But even this did not allay my lady’s uneasiness till, the 
door being opened from without, Mr. Geoffrey stood upon the 
threshold, I at the same time catching sight of another figure, 
showing dimly in the darkness. 
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“Elizabeth,” said Mr. Geoffrey, coming hurriedly towards 
her, and taking no note of my presence, “I have brought Mr. 
Fortescue, to whom you and I are happy to offer hospitality ; 
but his presence here must be known only to ourselves.” 

I would have retired, but both husband and wife by a simul- 
taneous gesture prevented my departure. 

‘‘Though I was not aware of your presence when I spoke,” 
said Mr. Geoffrey, “I have no doubt whatever that we should 
have to ask for your counsel and good offices.” 

I answered that they must in all things and -always count 
upon me, and Mr. Geoffrey, going to the door, called to the 
figure without, but in a cautious undertone: 

“ Oliver, dear boy, Lady Elizabeth expects you.” 

A young man at once entered, whom I recognized as the 
same I had seen some months before at dinner. The same slight 
and elegant figure, and a face which I now perceived was 
strongly marked, or what one would call distinguished, rather 
than handsome. His hair Was of its natural raven blackness. 
He used no powder. He wore a long riding-coat of some 
coarse material, which I suppose was homespun, for I remem- 
bered to have heard Mr. Geoffrey say, half in jest, that Fortescue 
was one of the intense sort, who would not even wear British 
cloth, He bent over Lady Elizabeth’s hand and said, in a 
voice which recalled that of Mr. Haven, without the hardness 
of the latter, so polished was its tone: 

“Your ladyship under other circumstances could scarcely 
pardon this unseasonable intrusion, and in such costume. But 
all will be duly explained.” 

‘‘The pleasure of seeing Mr. Fortescue cannot be enhanced 
by any explanation,” said my lady, courteously and cordially. 

After which I slipped away to bring hither with my-own 
hands, as I knew the servants were not to be taken -into confi- 
dence, wine and other refreshments. These being procured, we 
four sat down to hold council, and my lady and I were made to 
understand the situation more fully. Mr. Fortescue, riding with 
important despatches for General Washington, was closely pur- 
sued by the enemy, intelligence having reached them of his move- 
ments. 

“Once aware that Lady Elizabeth forgives the intrusion,” 
said Mr. Fortescue, ‘‘ my only regret is that I should be under 
Mr. Haven’s roof, as it were, clandestinely, even while informed 
as to his adverse opinions of the cause.” 

‘‘ Nevertheless,” said Mr. Geoffrey, “I much mistake him if in 
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such perilous straits he would not extend, despite contrary opin- 
ions, the welcome which I do in his name. My reason for 
keeping your presence a secret from him is that in the event 
of any discovery he could, with a clear conscience, avow his 
ignorance thereof. 

“ No doubt you are right,” assented Mr. Fortescue thoughtfully. 

After which we fell to talking of our plans to prevent dis- 
covery in case our visitor was tracked to Haven Manor, and it 
was decided that what was known as the secret hiding-place 
should now for the first time in the memory of all of us be 
used. In fact, this mysterious room had been designed more as 
a whim on the part of the first Haven of Haven Manor than 
from any belief that it would one day be of service. As we 
conversed, the storm whistled without and the logs crackled 
within, and we four felt as if we had laid the foundations of 
an enduring friendship. For, though I was humble of station, 
in their kindness and in the pressing emergency they marked 
not the difference. ‘ 

At length it became time for me to take some steps towards 
the preparation of the mysterious apartment wherein Mr. Fortescue 
was to spend that night, and as many others as should be judged 
expedient. As both Lady Elizabeth and I were ignorant of the 
location of the place and the mode of entrance thereto, Mr. Geof- 
frey accompanied me, making known as we went up-stairs that, 
somewhat unfortunately, the sliding panel by which access could 
be had to it was in the nursery wall. This information caused 
me to congratulate myself that I had obtained permission for the 
nurse to pay a long-desired visit to her mother. Otherwise she 
would by that time have retired to bed and absolutely nothing 
could be done before morning. As it was I merely preceded Mr. 
Geoffrey by a moment or two, dismissing for the night my lady’s 
maid, who had agreed to keep watch beside the sleeping Yellow 
Lady while she awaited my lady’s summons. So, the coast being 
clear, Mr. Geoffrey came up -into the nursery and bent a moment 
over the little sleeper, saying softly: 

“ How little of care or danger does she know, Atcheson! How 
happy a thing is a child!” 

“Happy, indeed!’”’ echoed I, thinking what a fair picture the 
golden curls and the round face, with long lashes drooped, made 
upon its pillow. 

“Give me one or two wax-lights, Atcheson,” said Mr. Geoffrey 
in the same low tone, ‘‘and I shall light up the place, after, which 
you can speedily make all ready for our guest.” 
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Mr. Geoffrey, after some slight groping, having found the 
panel, pressed the spring thereof, presently striking a light and 
calling to me to enter. The room into which I stepped was 
moderate of size, windowless, and of such close smell as belongs 
to a place long closed. Mr. Geoffrey stood looking about him 
somewhat ruefully, I thought. 

“My fastidious Oliver will suffocate herein,” he said at last, 
with a twinkle in his eye. ‘ Once he could not have endured it ; 
but he has the stuff of a many in him, and must even withstand 
ill ventilation with the rest.” 

He laughed as he spoke, canals ‘“arther that there was 
another exit from the place which led dowa a narrow stairs to 
the dining-room, and which might be used in case of an 
emergency. 

Presently he found the exit. mentioned, a low door, so low 
that he almost had to pass through it on al! fours. 

“T shall go down by this way,” he added, “that I may be 
certain the panel below is in working order, and perhaps I may 
bring Mr. Fortescue thither, in the same manner, for greater 
directness.” 

So saying he went a step or two down the narrow stairs, 
which were now disclosed by the light I held at the door. He 
thrust out his head once more, saying merrily: 

“Do you know, Atcheson, I shall always have a boy’s head 
on these broad shoulders of mine, for I cannot help enjoying this 
business as though it were a game of hide-and-seek. Make no 
mention of this below, for my authority would be all gone with 
Lady Elizabeth and Mr. Fortescue would hold me to be a 
featherhead.”’ 

He had gone but a few steps downwards when he once more 
emerged, his face convulsed with suppressed laughter. 

“ Atcheson, I must come forth again for a breathing space, 
lest laughter should be heard in the vaults and ghost stories be 
put into circulation. My hair has become undone, the powder from 
it is scattered to the four winds, and I have upon my person a 
very drapery of cobwebs.” a, 

His case was, indeed, so ludicrous that I joined in the 
laugh. Grimy patches were upon his face, of which he was ig- 
norant, and his hair streamed about in sad confusion. 

“Our elegant Oliver will prefer the other entrance,” cried 
Mr. Geoffrey, with another burst of laughter; ‘‘a cobweb, I fear, 
would vex his soul. Furthermore, I shall terrify my lady; I 
know I shall,’ -he added with glee, and so disappeared.. 
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After which I set to work in earnest at my preparations, 
making the bare room appear as habitable as might be. | 
brought thither a comfortable cushioned chair; I made the bed ; 
I left abundance of wax-lights within reach of hand. It had 
been agreed that, between Mr. Geoffrey and me, we should 
contrive to victual the apartment on the morrow. When all 
was ready I proceeded to the parlor to bring this information, 
and Mr. Fortescue, with his host, at once withdrew to take 
possession of his new quarters. 

“‘ Atcheson,”’ said my lady, thoughtfully, resting her clasped 
hands upon the chimney-piece, and looking downwards into the 
wood-fire, which was swiftly falling into embers, “my mind mis- 
gives me. This night, I fear, marks the beginning of trouble. 
Still there are times when duty stares us in the face. The 
present duty is to lend a hand to a fellow-creature in dire ex- 
tremity.” 

“The duty is plain, madam,” I answered briefly, as was my 
wont. 

“The more imperative,” continued my lady, “when the per- 
son so imperilled is Mr. Geoffrey’s dearest friend. You know, 
Atcheson, they were both school-fellows with the Jesuits at St. 
Omer, in France. Moreover, there has been a great friendliness 
between the families of Fortescue and Haven for generations.”’ 

“Ay, madam, and then it is lending a helping hand to the 
cause,” 

“Oh, yes! the cause,’ my lady said mechanically, adding, 
in a burst of confidence unlike her ordinary reserve: 

“ Atcheson, think not poorly of me, but I am one woman 
to whom causes are ever secondary to the interest of those I love. 
I care most of all for peace. I dread the storm.” 

“May it leave us all unscathed!” said I, echoing her fears in 
that womanish way so common to our sex. 


IV. 


The storm was near at hand. Next morning my lady, Mr. 
Geoffrey, and I sat in the little parlor. I was busy sorting 
skeins of silk, and all of us were trying to look as unconcern- 
ed as might be. Of a sudden a servant entered. 

“Mr. Haven would like to see Mr. Geoffrey Haven in the 
library.” 

Mr. Geoffrey followed the man at once, his steps sounding 
on the polished oaken floor till they ceased at the door of the 
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study. My lady and I were in much trepidation, fearing lest the 
presence of Mr. Fortescue had been discovered. The matter was 
indeed still graver, and it was our Yellow Lady who had precipi- 
tated the crisis. Mr. Geoffrey had given a glowing account be- 
fore the child of his interview with General Washington. Lady 
Elizabeth, in some bewilderment, had forgotten her usual caution. 

Mr. Geoffrey related how he had asked the Continental com- 
mander to give him a commission, or at least to receive him as 
a volunteer, and how General Washington had made answer that, 
though the demand was unexpected, he should be glad indeed 
to find a commission for a Haven of Haven Manor. And to 
this Mr. Geoffrey had replied that if the Havens of Haven 
Manor had been hitherto of wide repute for loyalty to the king, 
he hoped it would henceforth be for devotion to country. All: 
of which, or as much as she could understand, seemed very fine 
to the Yellow Lady, and she had therefore repeated it to her 
erandfather. Hence this unexpected summons. 

Both Lady Elizabeth and myself were involuntary listeners 
to the closing part of this memorable conversation. Mr. Geoffrey 
had advanced to the library door, which he held open in his 
hand. Mr. Haven, sitting erect in his invalid chair, confronted 
him: 

‘‘Then I am to understand that your decision is unalterable ?’’ 
the old man was saying, sternly. 

“ With all respect, sir, it is,” answered Mr. Geoffrey, looking 
him in the face with those eyes of blue so frank and _ fearless, 
which our Yellow Lady had inherited. 

“In other words, you have determined upon abandoning the 
party of order to follow the dictates of a mob.” 

“TI have determined to ally myself with a noble band of 
patriots,’ said Mr. Geoffrey, so warmly that his father waved his 
hand as if to deprecate vehemence. 

“You will countenance by your name and influence those 
who are in open revolt against their king ?” 

‘I advocate loyalty to my country first.” 

“So that you purpose—?” inquired Mr. Haven, leaning back 
in his chair and arranging the lace ruffles which, in a fashion be- 
coming antiquated, he still wore at his sleeves. 

“To do what best becomes a gentleman and a patriot.” 

‘A gentleman and a patriot!’ repeated Mr. Haven, and the 
tone of his voice, the enunciation of each syllable, spoke volumes. 
“Permit me then to tell you that even the sacred hospitality of 
my own roof cannot justify me in making it a harborage for 
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traitors. When Mr. Geoffrey Haven ceases to be my son, for the 
same reason he cannot remain my guest.” 

“He ceases to be your guest at the slightest intimation from 
you,” said Mr. Geoffrey, throwing back his head with an inde- 
scribable manliness and dignity; “but your son he shall never 
cease to be in affection, in respect, and in obedience, too, save 
in this one matter.” 

So saying Mr. Geoffrey left the room with a haste which con- 
cealed from his father, at least, the traces of the deep pain he 
felt, all too legible upon his face. Lady Elizabeth, who had heard 
without giving any sign thereof, passed on upstairs, and as | 
stood aside to let Mr. Geoffrey follow her, I could see Mr. Haven 
looking after his son—a wonderful old figure of grace, and ele- 
.gance, and coldness, and I heard him say distinctly, as if he 
spoke his thought aloud : 

“My duty to the king leaves me ao choice. All the days 
of my life I have faithfully served him in war and in peace, ant 
I cannot flinch now.” 

So here was a dilemma: Mr. Geoffrey beginning his prepara- 
tions to leave as soon as possible and join General Washington 
and the body of the army, then lower down the river, on that 
narrow strip of land which ends Manhattan Island; Mr. Geoffrey 
going, my lady likewise, and Mr. Fortescue still shut up in the 
secret hiding-place, with no prospect of leaving there this day or 
even the next, for Mr. Geoffrey had received tidings that his 
visitor must lie close, as the pursuit was hot. My heart was 
very heavy. 

I was present that evening when Lady Elizabeth made known 
her plans to Mr. Haven. Whiter than death, he looked at her. 

“You, too, Elizabeth ?” he said, uttering each word as if it 
were cut out of ice; ‘you, come of a loyal family, descended from 
a proud English race ?” 

‘““Were I descended from the gods I am none too good to fol- 
low my husband,” said Lady Elizabeth, with the first flash I 
had ever seen in her quiet eyes. 

“And your king and country go for naught ?”’ 

“My husband’s country is mine, and he acknowledges no 
king henceforward.” 

Mr. Haven bent his head, as if ironically, and as my lady 
turned to leave the room he asked: 

“May I inquire, Lady Elizabeth Haven, if you intend to 
become, pardon the word, an incumbrance in the camp of this— 
Mr. Washington ?” 
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“No, most unhappily, I cannot be with my husband, but I 
shall go with him as far as Spuyten Duyvil, and there remain 
with Leonora.” 

“With Leonora!” It was as if a hand had struck the old 
man. Silently I stole away, for it was terrible to see him so 
overcome. But, as I afterwards learned, his evident desolation 
of heart proved more eloquent than his arguments as to safety 
and expediency. Mr. Geoffrey, who keenly felt the blow he was 
inflicting on that old man, who had stood all his life so upright 
in his loyalty, was glad to make such concession as he could. 
Of course I was to remain at the Manor. Everything, including 
Mr. Fortescue, as I somewhat whimsically reflected, was left in 
my charge. Mr. Geoffrey, I should remark, had informed his 
guest of the new sources of trouble which had arisen, and also 
that the whole matter now lay in my hands. Fortunate that 
the weighty experiences of forty-five odd years had prepared 
my hands for this work. 

The departure seemed to stir the old place to its centre. 
What would Haven Manor be without my lady’s elegant repose 
and Mr. Geoffrey’s no less delightful boyishness? As the coach 
drew up ‘to the steps Lady Elizabeth, calm but ashen pale, and 
Mr. Geoffrey, hardly restraining his tears, stood a moment, their 
eyes both fixed upon the Yellow Lady, to whom they had bade 
so melancholy a farewell, after which Lady Elizabeth resolutely 
entered the coach, withdrawing at once from sight. 

“God knows when we shall meet again, dear Atcheson,” 
whispered Mr. Geoffrey ; “do not let our Yellow Lady fret; get 
my poor Oliver safely away if you can.” He wrung my hand, 
kissed his little daughter, and an instant after the coach was out 
of sight. 

My Yellow Lady grieved a little for the moment, but believ- 
ing that her parents had but left her for a few days, she was 
soon her cheerful self again. She had learned from my lady’s 
indiscreet maid that papa was gone to join the army, which 
conveyed to her mind that he would march with the soldiers 
she had seen at a review, and exulted in the prospect. 


V. 


It was the afternoon following the departure of Mr. Geoffrey 
and my lady. The Yellow Lady, having come up to the nursery 
from her talk with her grandpapa, sat in the great chair before 
the hearth. I thought within myself what a picture she made, 
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for the shadows were gathering about, and only the firelight shone 
upon the yellow hair and the gay ribbons she wore. She seemed 
absent-minded, looking into the fire and clasping her doll on her 
arm. I had gone down, the nurse being still absent, to order 
my little one’s tea, and see that it was properly served with 
mine in the nursery. 

“Shall you be afraid here alone, my pet?” I asked. 

“No,” she answered promptly, “ I am scarcely ever afraid. | 
like the dark, and I see such funny things in the fire.” 

So I left her, and I had not "been many minutes gone, as I 
heard long afterwards, when the panel in the wall opened sud- 
denly and noiselessly. A gentleman, stepping cautiously out, 
did not perceive the child. She, from her chair, observed him 
earnestly as he began to walk softly across the room. At last 
the Yellow Lady said, in a voice which trembled in spite of her 
usual fearlessness : 

“Are you looking for anybody, sir ?” 

‘Startled ‘beyond measure, the gentleman hurriedly scrutinized 
the darkening room, and it was only when the firelight leaped into 
a fitful brightness that he caught sight of the tiny being, weird 
enough to have been a spirit from some former age, haunting the 


great chamber. 
“ Because, if you are, Atcheson will soon be back and you 


can ask her.” 
“Tam not looking for any one, my little woman,” said the 
gentleman gently ; “indeed I should prefer not to be seen by any 


one. 

“Perhaps you did not know there was a child in the room,” 
said the little girl, relieved somewhat by the stranger’s voice and 
manner. 

“No, I certainly did not know,” said the stranger thought- 
fully, looking down upon the little figure in the chair. 

“Tf you had known you might not have come out from—” 
The child paused. She knew nothing of the secret hiding-place 
or its inmate, and was convinced that the gentleman had stepped 
down from the wall. 

“No, I should not have come out,” said the stranger, still 
looking doubtfully upon the occupant of the chair, and uncon- 
scious, of course, of her thoughts. ‘‘ And you, what is your name, 
my pretty child ?” 

“T am called the Yellow Lady,” answered the little girl in 
her clear, childish voice. 

The gentleman started. There was a:vein of superstition in 
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his fine and poetic nature. Could this be some spirit attached to 
the fortunes of the Havens, of whom the presence denoted change 
or misfortune. He shook off the momentary impression, a smile 
lighting up his face, which the child perceiving, spoke again: 

“But I am Mr. Geoffrey Haven’s little girl and my real name’ 
is Leonora.” 

“Ah!” said the gentleman ; adding to himself in an undertone, 
‘it is none the less awkward; the hiding-place, my presence 
here, the despatches, all to be trusted to the discretion of a 
child.” 

During this soliloquy the Yellow Lady had been curiously 
scanning every detail of the stranger’s dress, watching his every 
movement, and secretly pondering his mode of entrance. 

“Would you tell me,” she said at last, breaking in upon the 
stranger’s anxious reverie, “if you came out of that big picture, 
or—” 

The gentleman hesitated, glancing involuntarily at the huge 
representation of Charles II. and his court from which he was 
supposed to have made a descent. 

“T know that little girls should not ask questions,” continued 
the child; “ but I was frightened at your coming so suddenly, 
though I told Atcheson I should not be afraid. So I would like 
to know—that is, if you don’t mind—where you came from.” 

‘Then you shall know,” said the gentleman with sudden confi- 
dence; “since you know so muchI shall trust you with all.” 

“What is trust?”’ asked the child, looking up at him earn- 
estly. 

“Its meaning just now is, that I shall tell you something 
which you are not to tell anybody.” 

“Ah! yes,” said the child; “sometimes the martyrs knew 
things and would not tell them even when they were put in 
the fire.” 

‘‘T see you understand,” said the stranger, a look of relief 
lightening the careworn expression of his face; “and you will 
promise not to tell anybody.” 

‘“‘ Not even grandpapa ?” 

‘‘Grandpapa least of all. Now listen,” and he sat down upon 
the hearth-rug, so as to be upon a level with the earnest little 
face. 

“Tam a soldier.” 

“ Fighting for the king?” cried the child with interest. 

The stranger’s face fell. 

“No, against the king. 


” 
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The little one stared, but presently added in a satisfied way: 

“One of those bad kings mamma told me of.” 

“Exactly. Your papa has given me a _ hiding-place here. 
Should I be found I shall be killed and your papa will be in 
great danger. So that is why you must promise not to speak 
to any one of my presence here, of the door in the wall through 
which I came out, or of anything about this unlucky afternoon. 
Child, what do you say ?”’ 

The blue eyes were fixed upon the soldier, and he looked 
into them as if he would read the little soul beyond, his heart 
full. of dread as he thought of a child’s fickleness and love of 
gossip. 

“T will never tell—not if they kill me,” said the little one, so 
solemnly that the officer's glance of keen scrutiny changed to 
one of surprise. 

‘*Then Oliver Fortescue gives his life into your hands; ay, 
and far more than his life,” he said solemnly, taking the childish 
hands into his own thin and brown ones. 

This was the covenant between them, after which Mr. For- 
tescue rose abruptly, betraying his still lurking uneasiness by 
the exclamation : 

“O child! if you could but know!” 

“You are afraid I shall tell,” observed the Yellow Lady, her 
quick instinct divining his meaning; “ but I shall not, because I 
have promised, and I have never told an untruth in my life.” 

“TI can and will trust you,” said Fortescue with deep feel- 
ing, “and God grant you may be right.” 


VI. 


When Mr. Fortescue had bidden my precious one keep the 
secret from everybody he had doubtless forgotten that . Mr. 
Geoffrey had given the matter into my hands, or he thought 
perchance that it was safest to make assurance doubly sure by 
- cautioning the child not to speak at all of an affair so important. 
Wher I got back again to the nursery I found our Yellow Lady 
sitting silent and grave, and, as I thought, pining some for her 
papa and mamma. 

“You will soon see mamma, dearie,” I said cheerily, “and 
papa is away with the soldiers; but he’ll soon be coming back.” 

“Who?” said the child, so suddenly as to startle me; she was 
plainly coming out of a reverie. 

“Why, your papa, of course,” said I. . 
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“Oh!” said she, drawing a long breath; and then after a 
pause: “I hope they will come soon, papa and mamma both. 
The house is very lonesome. It feels as if it were too big for us.” 

“Indeed it does,” I assented most heartily, “ and now I 
shall light the candles and drive away all these shadows.” 

As I was busied thus I caught so singular a look fixed by 
the child on that particular panel in the wall which I knew to 
conceal Mr. Geoffrey’s guest that I almost fancied that she had, 
in some way, come to suspect. But I put the thought from me 
as fancy. The tea arriving, we partook of it cosily together. 
Our table was drawn up to the fire, and my Yellow Lady drank 
her tea out of her favorite china cup and saucer, which was 
yellow, having upon it a miniature of some beautiful lady clad in 
a gown of faint pink. The plate did not match, which when my 
girlie was cross or tired she found to be a grievance. On it ap- 
peared no miniature lady, but a profusion of tiny flowerets. How- 
ever, on this evening she made no remark upon the plate, cut- 
ting her bread and cake contentedly, and daintily eating her 
spoonful of jam from the shell-shaped plate of cut glass. 

Her tea being finished, our Yellow Lady went off into one 
of her wildly hilarious moods, out of which she came ever and 
anon just as suddenly. She was mimicking, with odd grimaces 
and contortions of her little figure, a dancing bear she had re- 
cently seen, when all at once she stopped and asked in her 
solemn way if soldiers were ever bad. 

‘“What has put soldiers into your head ?” I asked sharply.’ 

‘“T saw some at the review,” she answered, “but they were 
all in scarlet and gold. I think -I like soldiers, don’t you, -At- 
cheson ?” and she skipped away again. 

“Yes,” said I absently, thinking of Mr. Geoffrey and of the 
young soldier who lay concealed near by. Little I knew that 
the child was thinking of the same. thing. 

“ He went like this,” said the little one, shuffling over the 
floor towards me. . 

“Who?” cried I hastily, roused from my thoughts, for we 
were at cross-purposes that evening. 

“Why, the bear, surely,” answered she, opening her’ eyes 
wide; ‘‘he held his stick up this way.” 

So intent was she upon these tricks that I could not suspect 
the self-control exercised by that candid and truthful little soul 
to keep from me the secret she had buried in her mind. 

‘““When papa comes back from fighting,” she began, “I shall 
ask him to—” 
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She did not finish her question, asking instead : 

“Ts papa fighting for the king or against him ?” 

Again I was startled, for, though I knew the two currents 
between which that young life had run, loyalty to one being 
treason to the other, I could not guess what had put this ques- 
tion into her head. 

“ He’s out with all the other brave gentlemen,” said I. 

“Fighting against some bad king, perhaps,” she said, “ but 
not grandpapa’s king.” 

Her loyal little soul would justify them both. 

“Well, when he comes back,” said I, hardly knowing what 
words I used, in my eagerness to take her mind from the sub- 
ject, “you are going to ask your papa to get you a bear.” 

“To get me a bear?” she questioned, looking at me with 
such amazement that I burst into a laugh; “no, but to let me 
see one again, if he knows where there are any. I did so laugh 
at it.” 

After further reflection, she added: 

‘But perhaps it was cruel. Was it cruel, Atcheson, for the 
man to poke at the bear so?” 

“Oh! there is plenty of cruelty going on,” said I, rather 
shortly; ‘and, dear, I wish you would ask fewer questions, they 
weary grown people so.” 

“Do they ?” she said softly ; ‘then I will not ask any more, 
except one. Wouldn’t a bear be grand to keep a secret ?” 

“A secret!” echoed I, affrighted. ‘ Why, what are you talk- 
ing about?” 

“* About secrets—not telling any one—as the martyrs used to 
do.” 

“Tt is all her grandpapa’s doings,” said I, believing it was 
only her way of dwelling upon things she had been told. 

My mind was on such a strain that I believe I was never 
so sharp and cross with my Yellow Lady as on that evening, when 
her first secret was burdening her soul. 


VIL. 


In that dreadful hour when British troops, with no kindly 
intent, came up the river path, all the servants fled, leaving the 
Yellow Lady and myself alone. Mr. Haven was at the time 
taking his afternoon nap, at least it was his hour for repose, and 
he had seemingly taken no alarm. Our Yellow Lady was at first 
delighted with the soldiers, even believing that Papa Geoffrey 
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might be marching with them. I was first to give her warning, 
and also to make her understand that for an urgent reason I 
must put myself in concealment. 

“I shall be close by,” I whispered, “and you will be safe. 
There is a reason why I must not be seen.” For I feared being 
questioned concerning Mr. Fortescue, lest even the expression of 
my face might betray me. Moreover, I argued that should the 
emergency become pressing, I might contrive to give warning to 
our concealed guest. I debated whether or not I should bring the 
child to her grandfather, but I feared that the shock in his weak 
staté might be injurious to him, and I had a faint hope that, 
finding only a child, the soldiers might withdraw. With many 
misgivings and a determination to show myself if need were, I 
went into a place of concealment well-nigh as secure as the 
secret hiding-place above. This was one of the great square pillars 
of the veranda. Its lower portion opened back upon hinges, 
forming a species of cupboard, which was used either as a 
receptacle of garden tools or occasionally as a doll’s house for 
our imaginative Yellow Lady. She was wont to call it her 
enchanted palace, adding plaintively : 

“It is not truly so at all. It is only a cupboard.” 

I would have drawn my precious one into this hiding-place 
with me but that want of space dissuaded me, as well as the fear 
that from her stature she might find a difficulty in breathing, for 
the air-holes were just about the height of my head 

I had scarce secured the door of this refuge when I heard the 
enemy ascending the steps. The Yellow Lady advanced to the 
head of the steps to meet them. Her quaint, childish figure was 
hidden from me, but I could fancy the sort of picture she made. 
She greeted the officer in command with the precise words which 
time and again I have heard her grandpapa use in receiving his 
guests : 

‘““You are welcome, sir, to Haven Manor.”’ 

“Is that true, my little lady ?”’ asked the officer ironically. 

“T have never said a thing that was not true in. my life,” 
answered the child gravely, “and I am not afraid—that is, not 
much afraid—of soldiers.” . 

The Englishman laughed, saying jestingly aside to a com- 
panion : 

‘““An odd specimen of the genus colonial, and dressed as if 
she had stepped forth from her grandmother's portrait. One is 
tempted to believe that she is an enchanted grandmother grown 
downwards.” 
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I could not see the man’s face, but his voice impressed me 
as cold, sneering, and discordant. 

“Since you are not afraid—that is, not much afraid of sol- 
diers, perhaps you may be pleased to acquaint us with your 
name.” 

“T am called,” said the clear, sweet voice, “the Yellow 
Lady.” 

There was a pause, during which the men must have stared 
in amaze. : 

Then the leader laughed. 

“Witchcraft, by all that’s wonderful!” he cried. “This is a 
chapter from the Arabian Nights. Perchance, gentlemen, we may 
be turned into stone.” 

I knew before this that the party was composed of strangers 
to Haven Manor. In all likelihood they had but of late come 
into the country. How I regretted that the officer was not of 
those to whom Haven Manor had until recently offered its hos- 
pitality. Yet such would scarce have been chosen for this ser- 
vice. There was a sound in the lindens as of coming night, 
though it was bright afternoon, and a chill crept up the lawn. 
The officer advanced a pace or two, the scabbard of his sword 
shining in the sun. My poor little Lady Gracious, forgetting her 
dignity, fled in all haste towards my hiding-place. But, rallying 
quickly from the panic into which she had fallen, she stood still 
just where I could perceive her diminutive figure, smaller by 
contrast with the great veranda, her yellow curls falling over the 
rich lace of her collar. With an effort she spoke bravely: 

“If you would please to come in this direction, perhaps you 
would partake of some wine.” 

“We will most gladly avail ourselves of your courtesy, vener- 
able grandmother that was,” said the officer in his sneering tones, 
“but we shall have other business to transact in which, per- 
chance, your Yellow Ladyship will lend us your co-opera- 
tion.” ’ 

The little creature led them into the dining-room, where, as 
it chanced, I could distinctly perceive all that transpired, my 
pillar being precisely in front of the long window through which 
they entered. Also I could hear what was being said. Upon 
the buffet stood the decanters with their contents of port and 
madeira. To these wines the leader, and two others who entered 
with him, and whom I did opine to be officers, helped themselves 
freely. . Meanwhile they made mocking bows to their youthful 
hostess, who stood watching them with troubled eyes. Having 
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emptied their glasses and replenished them, the officer spoke 
again: 

“Most excellent vintage, my lady grandmother. It, no doubt, 
dates back to the period of your ladyship’s youth. But now to 
business.. As you would appear to be in sole custody of the 
mansion, we must ask of you to guide us to where the rebels do 
lie concealed.” 

The word was new to the child. 

“T know not what rebels are,” she said quietly; “but if they 
be anything bad, [ am sure that none are here.” 

“There is, or ought to be, one infernal rebel, at least,” mut- 
tered the officer; asking in a louder tone: ‘“‘ Where is your 
papa ?” 

“With the soldiers,’ answered the child, promptly and 
proudly. 

The officer bit his lip. 

‘‘ And where are the soldiers ?” 

“Marching with drums and banners.” 

“ But where, in what direction ?”’ 

“T do not know, and even if I did I would not tell, because 
bad men would find them and give them to some one called a 
tyrant.” 

“A ready pupil of the rebelly papa,” said the officer; ‘“ but 
perchance, my Yellow Lady, we might find means to make you 
tell.” , 

“Nay, I would rather die,” said the child earnestly; “ then I 
should be like the martyrs. Perhaps you do not know what is 
a martyr. Some one who would rather be slain than do 
wrong.” . 

““So you prefer being slain to telling us where, in this house, 
lie the rebels ?” said the officer threateningly, with a pretence of 
unsheathing his sword. 

The child’s little heart was beating, and her. breath coming 
thick and fast, as she fixed her terrified eyes upon the gleaming 
weapon. 

‘‘For shame!” interposed a young man who stood by; “ you 
will scare the odd little creature out of her wits.” 

The senior officer was about making an angry reply when a 
strange interruption occurred. A door seldom opened in a panel 
of the wall was flung wide. Upon its threshold, supporting him- 
self by a silver-headed cane, stood Mr. Haven. From my hiding- 
place his emaciated figure and ashen paleness seemed brought 
into startling prominence. 
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“Ts the menacing of a fragile child an occupation for officers 
and gentlemen ?”’ he asked, his voice falling piercingly upon the 
silence, his whole personality sufficiently weird to have been 
evoked from the shadows. ‘ The irrepressible captain muttered in 
an aside : 

“An enchanted palace!—and, by St. George! the wizard 
himself.” 

Meanwhile our Yellow Lady had flown to her grandpapa’s side, 
saying softly: 

“Do not be angry at these gentlemen, grandpapa; they did 
not frighten me very much.” 

The old man drew the child to his side with a gesture of 
protection, pathetic in one so helpless as himself. 

“Permit me to inquire, sir,” he said, addressing the officer in 
command, “what may be the meaning of so extraordinary a pro- 
ceeding, and at Haven Manor, where gentlemen of your cloth 
have ever found a ready welcome?” 

“Let me ask, rather,” said the officer, his customary insolence 
somewhat subdued, ‘‘ whom I have the honor of addressing ?” 

“My name, sir, is Montague Haven, late colonel in his ma- 
jesty’s Life Guards.” 

The officer bowed. 

“You are not, I presume, the Mr. Haven of: whom we are 
in search, unless—” 

The young man, as he paused, took a long look at the ven- 
erable figure before him. Its emaciation was rendered more ap- 
parent by the sombre-hued garments of black satin and finest 
cloth. The sharp scrutiny passed upward to the cold face, of 
which the ashen whiteness was heightened by the powdered 
hair. 

“Unless what, sir?” 

“The description, I would say, tallies not in, the least with 
that given us of one Mr. Geoffrey Haven.” 

“I believe, sir, we must all congratulate you upon your perspi- 
cacity,” said Mr. Haven, a smile of bitter irony crossing his face, 
for he must have remembered all too faithfully the noble pro- 
portions of his son as he had last seen him. 

The officer colored angrily, his voice trembling with suppressed 
passion when he spoke again. 

“Not only have I a warrant for the arrest of one Geoffrey 
Haven, traitorously holding commission against his majesty, 
but—” 

“Seek no rebel under my roof,” interrupted Mr. Haven sternly ; 
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“my name has been a guarantee of loyalty and Haven Manor its 
very synonym.” 

“T am further empowered,” continued the officer, with what 
I held to be an arrogant disregard of this declaration, “to search 
this dwelling for the person of Oliver Fortescue, who is snspected 
of being in hiding here.” . 

The faintest suspicion of emotion showed itself on Mr. Haven’s 
face at the mention of this name. Oliver Fortescue Was the son 
of a beloved friend, who had been in his day a loyalist of the 
pronounced Tory type. 

‘‘Your suspicions are incorrect,” Mr. Haven said calmly; “Mr. 
Fortescue has. not within the space of several months honored 
Haven Manor with his presence.” 

“That remains to be proved,” said the officer in an under- 
tone. 

Instinctively he felt that the old man spoke the truth. His 
eye fell upon the Yellow Lady as he pondered. With sudden in- 
sight, he exclaimed: “ Perchance this young lady might give us 
more satisfactory information.” 

I was amazed to see that the child had grown white, dis- 
playing various signs of trepidation since the name of Fortescue 
had come into the discourse. The little creature still stood at the 
side of her grandparent, her finery pathetically disarranged since 
the mother had been wanting to give it the daintier touches. 

“« And,” continued the officer, in a louder tone, “ if this little 
lady is aware of aught touching this Mr. Fortescue she shall be 
made to tell it.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Haven, addressing all three of the 
soldiers collectively, and with an emphasis as stinging as the cut 
of a whip—* gentlemen, I protest.” 

The younger officers showed tokens of embarrassment, but 
their senior, angered the more by the old man’s passionless con- 
tempt, declared that his orders were peremptory; that he was to 
neglect no opportunity of discovering the whereabouts of so dan- 
gerous a rebel as Mr. Fortescue. Directly addressing our affrighted 
little maiden he asked: 

“Tell me, child—for you know—where is this Oliver Fortes- 
cue?” 

The child was mute. 

“Ts he under this roof?” 

Still no answer. 

‘Speak, dearest,’ said Mr. Haven caressingly; ‘tell these 
gentlemen that Mr. Fortescue is not here.” 
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The child, to my surprise, cast a startled glance at her grand- 
papa, but said nothing. 

‘Silence gives consent,” said the officer; “so, my little lady 
we shall expect you to i-veal to us without delay the hiding- 
place of this traitor.” 

“T have already told you, sir, that the gentleman you seek 
is not within my house.” 

There ‘was a singular dignity in this simple affirmation on the 
part of one whose.word had never been doubted. 

The officer merely pointed to the child. 

“Why does she not speak ?” he asked bluntly. 

“Her silence is, no doubt, the result of fear,” said Mr. 
Haven. “ Arguing on the probabilities, sir, can you fancy that a 
child would be entrusted with so grave a secret, even did such 
a secret exist.” 

There was something touching to me in the half-entreaty 
conveyed in these words, in this slight unbending of a will so 
inexorable. 

“The child knows something,” said the officer, “and it must 
be our task to discover what, unbiassed by your presence.” 

“My precious one,” whispered Mr. Haven, “tell them that 
you know nothing of this Mr. Fortescue.” 

“T cannot, grandpapa, for that would not be true.’ 

These were the words, as I afterwards learned, which our 
Yellow Lady had whispered into her grandpapa’s ear, but so low 
as to be unheard by the others. They were the cause of the 
faintness which suddenly overpowered Mr. Haven, so that he had 
to be carried thence to the couch in the library. The circum- 
stance was not displeasing to the officer, who now had hopes of 
inducing the child to disclose what knowledge she might have 
of the hidden gentleman. It was decided that Leonora should 
accompany a search-party, consisting of a grim old Hessian ser- 
geant and one or two of the men, in their scrutiny of the house. 
The child was to be subjected to a rigorous cross-examination in 
every apartment as they proceeded. 

I once more debated with myself as to whether or not I 
should emerge from my concealment and endeavor to assist my 
precious child. But a moment’s thought convinced me that I 
should most certainly be prevented from accompariying the little 
one, and that I would only run the risk of betraying Mr. For- 
tescue by the least inadvertence. All the time I was counting 
upon our poor Yellow Lady’s ignorance. I perceived her being 
led away, her yellow ribbons waving sadly in the breeze from 


’ 
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the open door, as she crossed the sunset-lighted hall, half-dazed 
by the shock of her grandpapa’s illness. I thought mournfully 
of how frequently and with what glee she had talked of soldiers. 
Henceforth she must think of them with a shudder. I heard her 
little voice plaintively from the. stairs: 

“Oh! if grandpapa should die. Oh! will he not die?” and the 
eruff sergeant’s answer : 

“Nay, missy, there is no danger.” 

What followed I had no means of discovering till many days 
afterwards, when, in part from the child and in part from Mr. 
Fortescue, I had an inkling of all that transpired. Leonora has 
herself related the promises, persuasions, and threats by which, as 
they went, her rude -attendants sought to force the truth from 
her. 

“TI thought of St. Agnes,” said this heroic little one, “and 
the other saints who had been so brave, and I said a little 
prayer to our Blessed Lady that she might keep me from 


telling.” 
To her simple narrative Mr. Fortescue added the details of a 


scene of which he had been the indignant spectator. 

In the nursery the sergeant and his men had stopped almost 
directly in front of the panel behind which Mr. Fortescue lay 
concealed. And there the child underwent, perhaps, the se- 
verest catechism of all. She was questioned and cross-ques- 
tioned, humbugged by false statements, and terrified by cruelest 
threats. Mr. Fortescue, in his excitement, drew aside the panel 
by a hair’s-breadth, that he might be a witness of what was 
transpiring. He declared to me that never could he forget the 
countenance of our Yellow Lady as she stood before the angry 
soldiers—her paleness, the intensity of expression in the half- 
shut eyes with which she regarded her tormentors, and the strange 
dignity of the little figure. Nor, Mr. Fortescue averred, was 
the suggestion of moral against brute force weakened when the © 
tears stole softly down the little cheeks, falling unheeded upon 
the yellow bows which lacked the deft touch of my lady’s fin- 
gers. Burning with indignation, Mr. Fortescue declared that, 
forgetting his own safety and that of the despatches, he would 
have rushed forth had it not been for a timely interruption, 
The young officer whom I had noticed in the library, a fair- 
complexioned and gentlemanly youth, entered the apartment at 
this moment, and hastily gave orders to the sergeant to withdraw 
his men. Nothing had been discovered, and the night was wear- 
ing on. Search would have to be made in the adjacent woods. 
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“Curse the obstinacy of this young rebel!” 

‘““Curse the infernal cruclty of tormenting a child,” said the 
young soldier. ‘‘ Could anything be more idiotic than to believe 
that such an infant would be entrusted with a man’s life. Simply 
she has been terrified into stupidity.” 

Mr. Fortescue noted with thankfulness that this kind-hearted 
young gentleman took our Yellow Lady into his own charge, 
promising to bring her to her grandpapa. He led her down. 
stairs, conversing all the way, until the childish tears were dried. 
Mr. Haven, restored to consciousness, received and clasped his 
Yellow Lady close in his withered old arms, as if he would part 
from her nevermore. 


VIII. 


After this time Mr. Haven was carried to bed, and there re 
mained for some weeks, at least, arising thence apparently no 
worse than he had been before. It was characteristic that he made 
no manner of inquiry concerning Mr. Fortescue. He neither 
made mention of the circumstance of his visit nor expressed any 
anxiety as to the safety or the length of his stay. He allowed 
the veil of silence to fall upon a subject so distasteful to him in 
so far as I was concerned, and I rejoiced that it was so. 
Whether or not he discussed the matter with our Yellow Lady in 
the long twilight talks which they still held together, I do not 
know. 

Mr. Fortescue, after a delay of two days, during which strict 
watch was kept in the environs of Haven Manor, rode away in 
the dusk of evening, eager to deliver his despatches. He came 
into the nursery an instant to speak a few words of kindly and 
grateful farewell to his little preserver, as he called our Yellow 
Lady, saying in his pleasant and courteous fashion: 

“Shall I not have a morsel of yellow ribbon to carry with 
me. The knights of another day were wont to wear their lady’s 
color, and perhaps the privilege may be granted to a plain soldier 
of our Continental army.” 

The child, at my direction, gave the desired ribbon, which 
Mr. Fortescue fastened eupon his coat, saying: 

“Perhaps it might help me to be a martyr, if need there be.” 

The Yellow Lady began now to ask divers questions, as to 
whether Mr. Fortescue carried a sword with diamonds in it, or 
a spear like the great soldier-martyr she had seen in grandpapa’s 
book. Also, whether Mr. Fortescue would wear a scarlet coat 
and a helmet. 
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“None of these things, dear little one,” laughed Mr. Fortes- 
cue; “my uniform is blue and buff, my head-covering is not of 
so durable a material as steel, nor is my sword of so costly 
make.” 

“But you will ride a great black horse,’ said the child. 

‘““No; rather a homely gray one,” answered the soldier. 

I bethought me of this answer when we heard later of the 
gallant and headlong charge he made upon that same gray 
horse, with his cavalry, at York Island. 

‘Do officers always kill some one?” asked the Yellow Lady 
solemnly. 

A shade crossed Mr. Fortescue’s fine face. 

‘In the fortunes of war who can tell?” he said gravely. 

‘In the battle, when spears and swords are flashing, and 
soldiers, very angry, are striking at each other,-do you feel 
afraid, sir?” 

“ Dearest,” I interposed, “you must not ask so many ques- 
tions.” 

But Mr. Fortescue laughed heartily, saying: 

“ Searching ones they are, reaching to hidden depths. So 
good-by, my dear, dear little Yellow Lady. I dare not stay 
longer lest you reveal all my hidden weaknesses.” 

“Will you come again?” 

“Some day, I trust; but who can read the future. 
Meantime, God keep you true and fearléss through all the 
years to come, and at your prayers ask for Oliver Fortescue 
some little of your own courage and _ steadfastness.” 

Turning to me, he said courteously: 

“Mistress Atcheson, to you also I am under heavy debt.” 

He shook my hand warmly, bent a moment over the 
golden head of the child, and was gone. 

Then followed melancholy weeks and months which I have 
not courage to record here. News of Mr. Geoffrey, and even 
of Lady Elizabeth, came uncertainly and brokenly. Of Mr. 
Fortescue we heard but rarely, and only through the public 
reports. His high qualities as a soldier and a citizen made him 
conspicuous throughout. Nor shall I attempt to. chronicle here 
the mighty events, the great battles, the vicissitudes of victory 
and defeat, and the ultimate triumph which made of these great 
countries free, sovereign, and independent States. Now, in my 
secret soul I honored that sublime General Washington and 
those others who had part in that memorable struggle. I had 
no one to whom I could communicate these thoughts, not 
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daring to make Leonora a sharer in them, as I was well 
aware of her grandpapa’s adverse sentiments. 

Haven Manor was preserved through all changes in a won- 
derful manner. Perhaps the unshaken loyalty of Mr. Haven 
had .to do with this result, as far as the British were con- 
cerned. It soon became known to them that he had dismissed 
from his house his only son on discovering that the latter 
held commission under Washington. Whereas the patriotism of 
Mr. Geoffrey made his father’s house respected by his fellow- 
soldiers. Meanwhile I could perceive a gradual weakening in 
Mr. Haven, which at length made him desire the return of 
his son. Every fresh defeat of the British forces was a sore 
affliction to him. The new state of affairs seemed to create 
in him a strange bewilderment. The war being virtually over, 
on the surrender of my Lord Cornwallis, Mr. Haven bade me 
write as follows to his son: 

“Montague Haven has not changed. He still belongs to the 
past, and is, as ever, the loyal servant of King George. God 
bless hin! But the world around has changed and none can 
arrest its onward course. Let us make trial if the old and the 
new can lodge under one roof and be at peace. He who 
writes is weary of strife, and the end draws near.” 

This was the substance of that singular letter which brought 
us all together again, joyful and happy, under the beloved roof. 


IX. 


Eleven years to-day since my Yellow Lady so bravely kept 
the secret of Mr. Oliver Fortescue and that of his hiding-place. 
My eyes are dim as I write, for I feel that I have aged much, 
but my heart is full of rejoicing. To-morrow is my darling’s 
wedding-day. What a handsome couple will they not make. 
Mr. Oliver, straight and slender as a willow, his dark face grown 
handsomer since being bronzed in the wars, and his eyes more 
bright than ever. He wears a colonel’s uniform, and always a 
morse] of yellow ribbon. Though he is fifteen years older than 
our Leonora, he is the only gentleman to whom we would all 
so willingly give our Yellow Lady. Even Mr. Haven smiles 
contentedly at the prospect, and looks upon’ Mr. Oliver with an 
eye both favorable and admiring. Despite the latter's revolu- 
tionary sentiments, | am convinced that Mr. Haven regards 
him as the beau ideal of a gentleman. So fearless and honor- 
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able, so brave and so _ high-principled, withal so devout a 
Catholic. | 

I fear that before the first anniversary of to-morrow’s happy 
event the old world shall have passed from Haven Manor for ever. 
Peacefully it has accepted the change during these last years. 
However, trouble is time enough when it comes, and glad we 
all are that grandpapa is here to give his Yellow Lady a bless- 
ing. He has also presented her with a costly set of pearls which 
have been in the possession of the Havens from time imme- 
morial. 

Mr. Geoffrey, my lady, and the Yellow Lady are grouped 
once more under the lindens. Pinto is there, muzzle to the 
ground. But he romps no more; old age has set its seal upon 
him. Mr. Geoffrey has likewise abandoned all such sport by 
reason of a wound which has left him a stiff joint, and our Yel- 
low Lady is far too dignified: She stoutly declares, by the 
way, that she shall cease to be the Yellow Lady on the 
morrow, that the spell into which this color has bewitched her 
shall cease then. But I believe in my heart that Mr. For- 
tescue will never permit it, for he loves the name, as we 
have ever done. In any event, there is the portrait of her 
ladyship taken in the yellow brocade, with ’kerchief of fine 
lace, and the high-heeled shoes with yellow rosettes which she 
wore to Mrs. Washington’s ball. So shall there ever be at 
Haven Manor a Yellow Lady. 


ANNA T. SADLIER. 








THE CATHOLIC EXHIBIT AT 


THE CATHOLIC EXHIBIT AT THE COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 


IN response to an invitation sent out in the name_ of the 
archbishops of the United States, a number of Catholic educa- 
tionists met together at Chicago in the beginning of last October 
to consider the advisability and feasibleness of organizing a 
“National Catholic Educational Exhibit” for the approaching 
Columbian Exposition of 1893. The meeting was presided over 
by the Right Rev. Bishop Spalding, who had been appointed 
chairman by the archbishops. The aumber present at the 
meeting, though not very large, fairly represented the Catholic 
higher or college education of the country; but there were no 
special representatives of the parochial schools, nor of the female 
academies and convents. 

Very little time was consumed in discussing the advisability 
of organizing the proposed exhibit. Every one present was of 
opinion that the Columbian Exposition offered an exceptionally 
good’ opportunity, which ought to be availed of, for showing to 
the world at large what the church has done for education in 
the United States, and thereby allaying some, at least, of the 
misinformed prejudice which so widely prevails against Catholic 
schools. It was also universally felt that the proposed exhibit 
was quite feasible, that the united efforts of Catholic primary 
schools, academies, convents, and colleges could succeed in organ- 
izing an exhibit worthy of the church, and worthy of the 
Columbian Exposition. A pretty comprehensive outline of the 
nature and scope of such an exhibit was presented to the meet- 
ing, and agreed upon. 

One matter, however, gave rise to marked divergence of 
opinion, and to protracted though, for reasons which we will 
not specify, unsatisfactory discussion. It was the question, how 
best to collect and display effectively the Catholic Exhibit. The 
same respected member, who had sketched the outline referred 
to above, proposed that each teaching order should exhibit col- 
lectively the work done in its various establishments. Strong 
exception was taken to this proposal by many present, on the 
grounds that an exhibit carried out on such lines would not be 
as Catholic, as national, or as effective as it otherwise might be. 
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It was represented that an exhibit made by the several teaching 
bodies in their own name would develop into a sort of competi- 
tion between them; that neither those religious communities 
whose numbers were small, nor individual educational establish- 
ments, would care to enter into such a competition; that the 
diocesan authorities would not take much interest in an exhibit 
in which the diocese was subordinated to the teaching order; 
and that, in consequence, the exhibit would fail of its Catholic 
and national purport. An amendment was proposed in accord- 
ance with these views, to the effect that the exhibit should be 
made by either territorial or ecclesiastical divisions. It was 
shown that, by collecting and displaying the exhibit in this mar- 
ner, its Catholic and national character ‘would be insured, whilst all 
due recognition could be given to the various teaching bodies. 
This amendment was lost by a substantial majority, and, accord- 
ingly, the original proposition, accompanied by certain disclaim- 
ers, appears in the ‘“ Directions for a National Catholic Educa- 
tional Exhibit” which have been conscientiously drawn up by 
the excellent committee to whose editing they were confided. 

The fourth paragraph of these ‘“ Directions” reads as follows, 
the italics being ours: ‘To simplify the task of preparation and: 
to make the most effective display of Catholic school work, it is 
thought best that the teaching communities, congregations and 
orders, engaged in educational work, should, each through its own 
organization, make a collective exhibit of all the schools, acade- 
mies, or colleges under their respective charge. Thus, for instance, 
the Marist Brothers will exhibit, together in one place, the work of 
all the schools taught by them, though they may be in different 
parishes and different dioceses, giving credit, however, to every 
school, and keeping those of each diocese together. The same 
will be done by the Christian Brothers, by the Xaverian and 
Franciscan Brothers. In like manner the female communities— 
for example, the Sisters of Charity—will make a collective exhibit 
of their parochial schools, wherever they may be situated; and 
apart from this, a collective exhibit of their academies, marking 
in every case the name and place of the school to which the 
work belongs.” 

Further consideration of the matter has confirmed the present 
writer and others in the belief that, in order to secure the success 
of the proposed “ National Catholic Educational Exhibit,” it will be 
necessary to modify the above portion of the “ Directions” in 
the sense of the amendment alluded to, as regards, at least, the 
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primary or parochial schools. Let the colleges and convents ex- 
hibit their work, if they so please, on the lines laid down; that is, 
under the names of the several teaching bodies to which they 
belong (though we ourselves would prefer it otherwise). These 
institutions of secondary education are, with very few exceptions, 
private enterprises, not belonging, except by topographical posi- 
tion, to any particular diocese or locality. But it is quite different 
with the parochial schools. These are church or diocesan insti- 
tutions, forming part of the church’s organization in America, 
subject entirely to the diocesan authority, and independent of the 
particular religious or secular teachers who. may impart instruc- 
tion in them for the time being. It is against our parochial 
schools, and chiefly because they are so essentially Catholic Church 
schools, that the strongest prejudices prevail. The non-Catholic 
world scarcely ever says a word against our colleges and acade- 
mies; it frequently patronizes them. Educated people are sat- 
isfied that the intellectual training given therein reaches a high 
standard, whilst the moral training is simply unrivalled. But the 
great unthinking masses, and a large proportion of the thinking 
ones, are bitterly hostile to our parochial school system. A good 
deal of this hostility comes from want of knowledge of the work- 
ing of our primary schools. In the present state of things, which 
necessarily excludes them from state inspection, or competition 
with state schools, they remain to outsiders enshrouded in a cer- 
tain air of mystery which naturally begets suspicion. All that 
the general public sees of them is the coming and going of the 
children. It is not entirely unnatural that the passer-by who 
looks up at one of our school-buildings, in which, as far as 
he knows, only catechism, or lame grammar and arithmetic, or 
distorted history is taught, should utter a cry of sympathetic in- 
dignation against a system which, in his opinion, entices hosts of 
benighted little ones to come to a sham fountain of knowledge, 
the draughts of which are either scanty or noxious. What 
a change of feeling would take place in such a one if he were 
only introduced to one of our well-conducted schools and given 
an opportunity of seeing and judging for. himself its teaching 
methods and results! He would probably come to the conclusion 
that the unendowed parochial school was, at least, as efficient as 
its richly endowed ward neighbor; and having concluded thus far, 
and having ascertained that the Catholic school was not afraid of 
competition with its rival, he would inevitably, though perhaps 
slowly, become convinced that justice required that the public funds 
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be divided between both schools in due proportion to the educa- 
tional results achieved, as tested by competent and impartial 
authority. 

Now, what a visit to a single parochial school would do in 
the case of our imaginary friend is precisely what a collective in- 
spection of all our schools, as afforded at the Columbian Expo- 
sition, would effect in the minds of the whole American people. 
The veil which now covers our schools, but which is not of our 
making or choosing, would be withdrawn, and at the same time 
the scales would fall from the eyes of many who are now pre- 
judiced. A full and effective exhibit of our whole parochial school 
system would, we feel certain, contribute much to the satisfactory 
solution of the vexed primary educational problem. Once the 
American mind is satisfied that the Catholic Church really loves 
education as ordinarily understood, that she makes sacrifices to 
support and promote it, that the secular knowledge imparted in 
her schools reaches a very high standard, considering the many 
disadvantages under which it labors—once the American mind is 
satisfied of all this its innate sense of justice and fair play will 
readily grant that a system of education which’ has been tried 
and not found wanting, from even the purely secular standpoint, 
deserves its just proportion of state aid and recognition. The 
forthcoming Columbian Exposition affords our Catholic schools a 
providential opportunity for putting themselves ex evidence. It 
invites them to let their light shine before men, that they may 
see that their works are good, and that seeing, they may believe 
our professions and approve our theories in educational matters. 
It behooves, therefore, all concerned to put forth their best efforts 
to make the proposed “ National Catholic Educational Exhibit” 
a success in every sense of its title. What we fear is that the 
. method traced out in the “ Directions” for collecting and placing 
the Exhibit will not secure the co-operation of a// concerned, 
and will therefore fail to make ‘it a success in every sense. It is 
clear that in the parochial school system, as well as in each in- 
dividual school, the following distinct parties are immediately con- 
cerned: the bishop, the clergy, the teachers, the pupils, and the 
parents. The fourth paragraph of the “ Directions”’ places all the 
burden and responsibility of preparing the Exhibit on the teach- 
ers. Theirs will be all the credit or discredit. They will, of 
course, so prepare and arrange cach individual exhibit that it may 
fall in suitably with all the other exhibits of the same religious 
community, and that it may thus redound to the honor, firstly, of 
the order, and, secondly, of the diocese or locality to which the 
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exhibit belongs. No one could reasonably blame a given teach- 
ing community for availing itself thus of the mode of procedure 
recommended in the “ Directions.” But it is hard to conceive 
how the bishops and clergy, who are so closely concerned in the 
parochial schools, can be expected to take due interest in such 
an exhibit, and how further an exhibit in which they don’t take 
an interest can presume to be Catholic and national. 

We believe that the two-fold object of the educational ex- 
hibit—the enlightenment and edification of outsiders, and the 
stimulation of those within—would best be effected by carrying 
it out, at least as far as the parochial schools and other 
diocesan institutions are concerned, on diocesan or territo- 
rial lines. For this purpose it would be necessary to form 
a distinct committee for the Parochial Schools’ Exhibit.. Such 
a committee ought to comprise one representative from each 
diocese in the country. Each diocesan representative would 
have full responsibility for and control over the exhibit from his 
diocese ; whilst a small central board of management would direct 
the details of placing in order and displaying to advantage the 
various exhibits.. This committee could work in harmony with 
the other committee now existing, which is, properly speaking, 
for secondary schools and colleges. We should thus have an edu- 
cational exhibit that would be truly national and Catholic, instead 
of a merely piece-meal display. 

To illustrate what we have been saying let us consider an 
example of both ways of exhibiting. Let us take, for instance, 
the archdiocese of Philadelphia. It is well known that effective 
steps have been taken for putting its primary schools on a solid 
and uniform basis. , They are taught mostly by members of vari- 
ous religious communities, and partly by lay teachers, but all are 
subject to the diocesan school board and the diocesan inspector. 
How is the working of the Philadelphia parochial schools to be 
exhibited? If the method outlined in the ‘“ Directions”’ be fol- 
lowed, they will be parcelled out among the several religious con- 
gregations that happen to teach in them; and where the same 
teaching body happens to have schools in other dioceses, the schools 
taught by its members in Philadelphia will be tacked on to the col- 
lective exhibit of all its schools. So that a clergyman or layman 
interested in the parochial schools of Philadelphia would have no 
means of inspecting them as a whole. He may, of course, look 
up the schools labelled “Philadelphia” in the grand “ Christian 
Brothers’ Exhibit”; he may do the same for other collective ex- 
hibits; he may find away in some corner the schools taught by 
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lay teachers; but he would probably in the end feel rather 
ashamed of the piece-meal exhibit of the parochial schools compared 
with the united exhibit of the public schools of Philadelphia. 
The latter he will find exhibited as a whole, under the guidance 
and direction of one mind—that of the superintendent. He will 
find that each school has rivalled its neighbor to make the united 
exhibit a success, and that the superintendent has availed him- 
self of every means to secure that the Philadelphia Public Schools’ 
Exhibit shall compare favorably with that of Boston, Chicago, or 
San Francisco. And he will find that the government Bureau of 
Education points with pride to the grand display of public-school 
education which the united efforts of every city and district in 
the country have achieved. 

This is exactly what should be aimed at and accomplished by a 
‘National Catholic Exhibit. It should concentrate the work of all 
the schools of the diocese under one diocesan heading, whilst giv- 
ing every due credit and recognition to the individual teaching 
bodies, and it should concentrate all the diocesan exhibits under the 
one comprehensive heading of “Catholic.” To continue our illus- 
tration from Philadelphia, let us apply to its parochial schools the 
other or Catholic method of exhibiting their work. All the schools 
would prepare their exhibits under the superintendence of the dio- 
cesan inspector. Accompanying the exhibit of each school there 
would be an indication of the character of its teachers, just as we 
find set down in the diocesan directory. The collective exhibit 
would form a harmonious diocesan whole, which would be of much 
interest to everybody. Non-Catholics from Philadelphia would get 
an insight such as they never before had got into the working 
of the parochial schools in their midst, and Catholics would have 
a fair opportunity of becoming acquainted with both the absolute 
and relative merits and defects of their schools. Place beside the 
Philadelphia exhibit that of each of the other dioceses of the eccle- 
siastical province; place in like order similar exhibits from every 
other province and diocese throughout the country, and then you 
will have a truly ‘“ National Catholic Educational Exhibit” which 
will effect the two-fold purpose to which we have already alluded. 
It will be a most instructive object-lesson on parochial schools for 
the general public, and it will be an equally instructive School 
Review for ourselves. It is difficult to over-estimate the good 
which the very preparation for such a review would do to our 
school forces during the next two years, or the practical lesson 
which the several officers in command may learn from the inspec- 
tion of the regiments of one another. Notes could be compared 
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either during or after the Exposition, in a grand reunion of the 
various diocesan school representatives. Special prizes and certifi- 
cates, distinct from those given by the national commissioners, could 
be awarded by the parochial schools’ committee. And arrange- 
ments could be made for periodical interchange of views in the 
future. . 

We trust that, before it is yet too late, those who alone can 
speak and act with authority-in the matter, viz., the archbishops 
and bishops, will take means, whether those outlined above or 
others, to make the parochial schools’ portion of the “Exhibit’’ 
really national and Catholic. The machinery requisite for bring- 
ing it to a successful issue already exists in the various diocesan 
school boards. Let all due credit be given to the various teach- 
ing bodies; but let the parochial schools exhibit their work under 
the auspices of their mother—the Catholic Church in America. 


Joun T. Murpnuy, C.S.S£. 


Holy Ghost College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE RUIN OF JAPAN. 


“THESE Japanese are the delight of my soul,” said Saint 
Francis Xavier nearly four hundred years ago. To-day both 
saints and sinners are repeating the same thing about them. 
“Things Japanese” have compelled a professor of the Imperial 
University (think of a university in Japan, and with foreign pro- 
fessors at that!) to write a dictionary with that title for the purpose 
of answering questions about this curious country. Everything, 
from its marvellous lacquer to its mysterious emperor, is of in- 
terest now. Its flowers, dresses, history, politics, schools, religion, 
government, armies, are filling the reviews and newspapers and 
books, have got into theatres and lecture-rooms, and shops and 
boudoirs, into the very air, till Buddha and all his belonzings are 
in danger of destroying that ‘compassionate peace” which Sir 
Edwin Arnold says Buddha always brings in his train. 

There is an excuse for all this in the fact that Japan has 
done something for which we can find no parallel in history. 
It has leaped throuzh a space of five hundred years in fifty; 
making it look as if fifty years in Europe would soon not be 
worth a cycle in Cathay. From the feudalism of the Middle 
Ages it has sprung forth before the world a great m>dern empire, 
with all the surroundings that other nations had been growing 
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into for centuries. Such is the boast of the politicians out there, 
and it is apparently well founded. The power of the petty prin- 
ces has been obliterated at a stroke; the dual government of 
spiritual and temporal lordship that goes away back to the pe- 
riod of myth has been compressed into one, and the religious 
mystery that surrounded the Son of Heaven has been dissipated 
until the Mikado appears now before the world as the conven- 
tional well-fed, not too intellectual potentate of the nineteenth 
century. 

Happenings like these, of course, interest every one; not only 
such millinery /2ttérateurs as Arnold and Loti and others, who write 
for picture-books with all the luxury of photography to help them 
out, but the scholar, the statesman, and especially the Catholic 
and the priest. 

It has an especial attraction if the statesman or student or 
priest be an American. For the geographical position of Japan 
is such that it must have a great future influence on our Pacific 
States. It was our government that first penetrated into those 
dark islands and, bringing all Europe after, almost forced the 
present state of things. Places and peaks like Kaniosaki and 
Fusiyama are home-like spots for us whea found on the maps 
near Susquehanna Bay, Treaty Point, and Perry Island. 

If the world is well informed, it was the famous old Secretary 
whose bronze sits in state in Madison Square who was the first 
or among the first from the outer world to gaze upon the coun- 
tenance of the hitherto veiled Mikado. And it was the United 
States Minister De Long whose vehement protest against the 
persecution of Christians, which only a few years ago broke 
out in Japan, did most to open the eyes of the world to the 
condition of things there. 

But leaving to others its learning and its politics, as well as 
its flowers, and colors, and draperies, we find it is of interest to 
the Catholic, both priest and layman, for its past, its present, 
and its future. What is the present status of the church in 
those countries and what will be its future ? ; 

A calendar of 1889, given in Things Japanese by the im- 
perial professor above referred to, tells us that there are at present 
three bishops in Japan, sixty-seven European and fifteen native 
priests, and about forty thousand Catholics. “ The country had 
been closed to Christianity for over two hundred years, but when 
the first missionaries were ailowed to enter in 1857 they found 
about thirty thousand Catholics, who have since increased to 
their present proportions. That is fair enough, but what is the 
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outlook for the future? Is there a prospect of a greater growth? 
Humanly speaking there is. The old religions of Shinto, Buddha, 
and Confucius have been officially swept away with much other 
rubbish. The power of the bonzes is broken and their property 
confiscated. The great changes in the system of government re- 
quired money, as politics always do, and the wealth of these old 
pagan shrines was most convenient and offered no resistance. 

The Mikado is no longer the Son of Heaven, whom it was 
a sacrilege to offend, but an ordinary ruler of the present day, 
who himself forbids the religious homage that was formerly ex- 
acted and freely given. The entire upper class is sceptical of 
the old and innocent of any new religion. Even Herbert Spen- 
cer, mirabile dictu/ is a favorite there. Droves of young men 
are sent out every. year to the universities of the world, and 
Baron Hubner says that twenty years ago there were five hundred 
of them out, at an expense to the government of eight millions 
of francs. The diplomatic and commercial relations that exist 
between Japan and the other countries of the world render any- 
thing like the bloody persecutions of former days unlikely. The 
printing-press is most active there and newspapers and magazines 
abound, so that ii the bad literature of Europe is flooding the 
country, good books are not necessarily debarred. 

Railroads and telegraphs are opening up the country and 
bringing in foreigners. Finally, so completely has the public 
mind changed with respect to Christianity that a few years ago a 
prominent native statesman averred that, as Japan had taken 
everything else that Europe had, it would have to adopt its reli- 
gion also. 

The remark was frivolous, but it denotes that Christianity is 
no longer regarded as a foe, but may be taken as an adorn- 
ment, and so be a channel of grace as mathematics were for 
their ancestors. On the other hand, old Japan is not yet dead, 
though some one said the best thing to do with it was to remove 
its corpse from the highway. There is deep fanaticis.n still in the 
mass of the people, notwithstanding their amiable exterior. They 
are not altogether reconciled to the new departure, and only last 
year Mr. Mori, who was formerly the representative of Japan at 
Washington, was assassinated because he dared to lift the veil 
of the shrine of some great divinity with his walking-stick. The 
bonzes still sway the great mass of the. people and their very 
poverty and loss of prestige may make their animosity more ac- 


‘tive when aroused. 


Possibly if there were an uprising against Catholics, even the 
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Catholic powers would be as timid as on similar occasions they 
have already shown themselves. As usual, only Catholics need 
have any apprehension. The Protestants, who are there with 
their Young Men’s Christian Associations and Temperance 
Unions, do not give the same anxiety either to the people or 
government, The ceremony performed by the Dutch traders for 
two hundred years rather than forfeit the monopoly of trade 
(that of treading on the cross), is perhaps still fresh in the popu- 
lar memory. 

There may be other human reasons for and against a second 
spring in the life of the church in Japan, but there is one great 
reason why it should live again and grow in strength and vigor. 

Japan is not an apostate but a martyred nation, and the soil 
of the country is drenched with the blood of as generous 
Christians as ever gave glory to the faith of Jesus Christ. 

The persecution which it underwent surpassed in fierceness 
and cruelty and unrelenting purpose of extermination anything 
in modern times, and can be fairly put in comparison with those 
of the early ages of the church. 

Why was it, then, that Japan was lost to the church? In the 
first place, it was never lost. If, after two hundred years without 
priest or sacrifice or sacraments, the returning missionaries could 
find thirty thousand fervent Catholics awaiting them, the faith 
had been well planted and was growing vigorously. 

Why, then, was it reduced tosuch proportions? The answer 
has been sometimes made: it was because of the methods of 
the Society of Jesus, to whom that church was entrusted. None 
of their missions endure. There is Paraguay and Canada and 
China and Japan and others that may be mentioned. Their 
methods are such that persecution is sure to follow and involve 
all in ruin. It is true they have got a bad habit of being mar- 
tyred by hundreds themselves, but if they had a little less de- 
sire to claim everything and shut out others from sharing in 
their work, these disasters might be avoided.—Such things are 
said not unfrequently by those who ought to be more friendly, 
and more wise, and more just. 

As to the Society of Jesus being responsible for the loss of 
Japan, the answer has been made till one is weary of repeating 
it. It will suffice to quote here from one of the last church 
histories put into the hands of seminarians, Bruek’s History of 
the Catholic Church, with an introduction by Dr. Corcoran, 
who is sufficient guarantee for correct teaching in any matter 
connected. with ecclesiastical learning. It is as follows: 
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“The reports of the. ex-Capuchin Norbert (Peter Parisot, of 
Bar-le-duc) concerning the labors of the Jesuits in Japan lose all 
their value when one considers the life of this immoral man, 
who went so far as to renounce his faith and break his vows, 
who kept a tavern, who joined the French philosophers, and 
finally entered the service of Pombal, who was the despot of 
Portugal and the bitter enemy of the church and Jesuits. 

The enemies of the Jesuits, especially the Jansenists, availed 
themselves of every occasion that presented itself to attack the 
order of the Jesuits” (vol. ii. p. 140, note). 

But why did they not ordain a native clergy, and so provide 
against any trouble that might arise when foreign missionaries 
were no longer available ? 

To that I answer by a review of the situation, and in order 
to forestall any suspicion of drawing on fancy for either facts or 
figures, it may be well to premise that I have in my hand an 
official list of the martyrs of Japan—which the compiler regrets 
is perbrevis. The book was published in 1646, about six years 
after the persecution ceased. Its author is the procurator sent 
by the Catholics of Japan to Rome, and it is dedicated to Inno- 
cent X., with the approval of Vincent Caraffa, General of the 
Society of Jesus, and the imprimatur of the Cardinal-Vicar 
and the Master of the Sacred Palace. Do we need any better 
guarantee ? 

The facts it states are summed up as follows: 

1549, St. Francis Xavier began the work of evangelization. 

‘1573, there were eight missionaries there. Four more had 
been sent, but were shipwrecked and lost. 

1577, thirteen more priests arrived ; and in 

1579, a college was opened with twenty-five young men of 
the best families of Japan. , 

1580, twenty-six native Japanese were admitted into the So- 
ciety of Jesus. 

1593, nine Franciscans arrived. 

1598, came the persecution of Taico-Sama, but by that time 
five hundred thousand adults had been baptized. That was pretty 
good work for fifty years. 

But how many native priests were there by this time? 
None at all. Why not? Because there were no bishops to or- 
dain them. Let us bear in mind that to get to Japan from Eu- 
rope in those days meant perhaps a year’s travelling or more, 
not on the ocean greyhounds or palace cars of to-day, but amid 
incredible dangers and hardships, and at the risk of death. 
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With that preface I reply there were no bishops, because they 
all died before reaching Japan; but as far back as 

1566, when there were only eight priests in the country, the 
King of Portugal asked the Pope to send a bishop to Japan. 
They began early. The Patriarch of Ethiopia was named, but 
could not go. The Bishop of Nicza was sent instead, but died 
on the way. In 1584—fifteen years yet before the persecution— 
Moralez was sent. He died before reaching his diocese. Finally 
Martinez reached it one year before the first persecution brdke 
out, but before it had subsided, viz., within a year, he was dead. 
Serquiera came immediately after, and his first act was to ordain 
seven secular priests. This plain statement ought to make things 
clear. 

In 1599 the first persecution was over, and in that year forty 
thousand people were baptized. 

In 1600 thirty thousand were baptized, and immediately af- 
terwards sixteen schools, eleven colleges, three seminaries, and 
two novitiates were found. (Rohrbacher vouches for this item.) 

In 1602 four Dominicans and four Augustinians came. 

In 1614 the second persecution broke out, and a decree of 
banishment dismissed from the country ninety-six priests and 
sixty-five seminarians. These seminarians were presumably na- 
tives, but that advantage was no help tothem. They were dis- 
missed as well as the others. Many remained hidden, says the 
Chronicle, in speluncts et cavernis terre. They also presumably 
were natives, as being best able to escape detection. Now, if we 
‘ add the sixty-five who were sent out, and the much larger num- 
ber who evaded the order and remained, we find a native clergy 
numerically very respectable. That ought to be answer enough 
likewise. 

This persecution lasted till 1640. It, was the one in which 
Blessed Charles Spinola perished. When it was over Christianity 
had to all appearances been obliterated. There was no foreign 
clergy and no native clergy to be found in Japan to tell the story.. 

However, careful hands had noted the names and places of 
death as well as places of birth of the glorious men, women, and 
children who laid down their lives for their faith. They are all 
here in this precious book upon my table. Saying nothing about 
the heroic sons of St. Augustine, St. Dominic, and St. Francis, and 
leaving out the glorious names from other nations which the So- 
ciety of Jesus has upon the list of martyrs in Japan, I find fility- 
nine who were natives of the country itself—fifty-nine native 


martyrs, remember, in this one religious ordet. Not merely cate- 
VOL. Ltu.—47 
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chists, hosts, or pupils (there were multitudes of those), but in 
the order itself. Now surely all her native members were not 
martyred and* many must have been undetected and escaped 
death. What the proportion was we cannot say, but if we mul- 
tiply the fifty-nine by two or three (and that is not asking too 
much), we have nearly one hundred and fifty native religious 
whom the. society had adopted to teach the faith in Japan. 
Was this exclusiveness ? And can it be rightly said that she was 
not taking all the means in her power to give life and beauty to 
the church for which she poured out her blood so generously. 

The political révolution of Japan to-day is stupendous, but 
not comparable to the religious regeneration which took place 
there on the dividing line of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies.. From the day that ‘Francis Xavier set foot on the soil 
of Japan to the time when the flames were flickering over the ashes 
of Spinola, not seventy-three years had elapsed, yet a page was 
written there than which there is none more glorious in the an- 
nals of the church. Secular and regular clergy, men, women and 
children, died by thousands to testify how deep their faith was 
and to give an assurance that from their blood their country would 
rise again. If it does, and we are sure it will, under the guidance of 
those devoted men who are now striving to win it back again to 
Christ, one of the chief causes of its triumph after God will be 
the blood poured out so lavishly, of which the Society of Jesus 
can claim in all truth the greater part. 

&. J. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE FROM ENGLAND. 


SINCE the termination of the strikes at Southampton and in 
Australia, and the set-back thereby received by the unskilled 
laborers, there has been a lull in the agitation. The strike of 


‘the railway operatives in Scotland involves men of another class. 


The “new unionism’ has made no headway; on the contrary it 
has lost ground. Some of the things gained by the men in the 
great strike of 1889 in London have been recovered by the 
employers. We do not think that the cessation is more than 
temporary ; but in the meantime it may be well to call atten- 
tion to another part of the movement in which the last few 
weeks have witnessed at once the initiation and completion of a 
very important institution. 

The immense evils and the great suffering attendant upon 
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strikes have made both the employers and the employed anxious 
to prevent them by any practicable means. For many years 
the miners, masters and men, in the north of England have had 
a committee by means of which the rate of wages has been regu- 
lated according to the price of coal. Something of the same kind 
has been accomplished in the cotton manufacturing industry, in 
Lancashire. For some twenty years every dispute in the collier- 
ies of South Wales has been peaceably settled by a committee 
composed of representatives of the masters and men in equal 
numbers. After the termination of the strike last year, on the 
Taff Vale system of railways, it was proposed to establish a simi- 
lar system, and a scheme was drawn up by Sir W. T. Lewis. 
Whether it was carried out we have not learned, but enough has 
been said to show that practical methods of obviating strikes 
and all their attendant miseries are in existence and have proved 
successful. 

After the great dockers’ strike in London the attention of 
prominent and public-spirited men was called to the wants of 
the poorer laborers, and to the fact that inattention to these 
wants might prove a serious injury to the whole community. 
The London Chamber of Commerce, which is of course a very 
influential body, took the matter in hand and appointed a com- 
mittee, whose members were not drawn exclusively from their 
own body, but embraced leading men interested in these mat- 
ters, one of whom was Cardinal Manning. This committee was 
to draw up a scheme for the adjustment of labor disputes. The 
report of this committee was made last February. Valuable 
though it be it is too long for us to give in full, and we must 
be contented with indicating the principal features of the scheme, 
now happily adopted. The first recommendation is that a per- 
manent body should be constituted called ‘‘The London Concil- 
iation Board,” to be affiliated to the London Chamber of Com- 
merce. This Conciliation Board is to be composed of twelve 
members representing capital or employers, to be elected by the 
Council of the Chamber; twelve members representing labor, to 
be elected by the employed. Other members consist of represen- 
tatives of certain separate trade conciliation committees, the 
appointment of which forms part of the scheme. The members 
so far mentioned are to elect six. other members from men who 
by authority, experience, or position are likely to be useful in 
promoting, the object in view. Add to all these the lord mayor 
of London, the chairman of the. London County Council, or 
their respective nominees, a representative of the London Trades 
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Council, a representative of a London labor organization selected 
by the labor representatives on the board, and we have the 
composition of the new Conciliation Board. Then follows a state- 
ment of the duties to be performed by this board. The first of 
these is to promote methods of settling labor disputes and the 
prevention of strikes and lockouts generally ; and then the com- 
mittee proceeds in detail to suggest the means by which this 
end is to be attained. The success of the scheme will depend, of 
course, on the wisdom of these methods, and on the men who 
are to be called upon to carry them out. The next duty of the 
board is to be the collection of information as to wages prevail- 
ing in other places, especially at places where there is competition 
with the trade of London. This information is to be especially 
placed at the disposal of any disputants who may seek the 
assistance of the London board. Then follow suggestions for the 
constitution and regulation of separate trade conciliation commit- 
tees to be affiliated to the London Chamber of Commerce, such 
trade conciliation committees to do for each trade what the 
General Board is to do for all. In the event of the failure of 
the separate boards this General Board is to take what action it 
can. 

This is an outline of the scheme. It has been fully discussed 
by the trades unions and other parties concerned; on the 18th 
of April last the London Trades Council passed, but not without 
opposition, a resolution pledging the council to co-operate with 
the chamber in the prevention of trade conflicts. Since then 
great progress has been made, so great that on the 12th of De- 
cember last the first meeting of the board was held. It does not 
seem yet to have completed the election of all its members, only 
one of the twelve representatives of capital and of labor respec- 
tively: having been chosen. The rest will be done in due course 
and without difficulty. It is most satisfactory to a!l who have at 
heart the real well-being of both the employers and the employed 
(and this is what all Christians should have at heart) that a 
rational method of settling disputes should be adopted, and it is 
to be wished (we can hardly say hoped) that men should be 
found in our own country of sufficient public spirit to further 
some similar plan. 
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THE LIFE OF FATHER HECKER.* 


CHAPTER XIX. 
YEARNINGS AFTER CONTEMPLATION. 


“COULD I but give up all my time to contemplation, study, 
reading, and reflection !” 

Upon this aspiration as a background the whole matter of 
Isaac Hecker’s. vocation must be considered. In substance we’ 
have met with it very frequently already ; in the shape just given 
it confronts us on the first page of the new diary begun a few 
days before his baptism. And as our reader accompanies us 
through the records he made during the year that still elapsed 
before he entered the Redemptorist Order, nothing, we think, 
will become more evident than that he was called to something 
beyond adhesion to the Church, the worthy reception of the sacra- 
ments, or even the ordinary sacerdotal state. 

To make this still plainer at the start, it may be useful to de- 
scribe briefly the special grounds whereon Isaac Hecker fought 
his life-long battles. These were, first: The validity of those natu- 
ral aspirations which are called religious, and which embrace the 
veracity of reason in its essential affirmations. Second: Whether 
man be by nature guileless or totally depraved: Third, Whether 
religion be or be not intrinsically and primarily an elevating influ- 
ence whose end is to raise men to real union with God. 

To many inquirers after the true religion such preliminary 
doubts have been already settled, either by natural bent of mind 
or docility to previous training; and they pass on to consider 
apostolical succession, the primacy of Peter, the nature and num- 
ber of the sacraments, and other matters wherein heresy errs by. 
denial or by defect. But to Isaac Hecker all such points as these 
were, in a sense, subsidiary. He had asked admission into the 
Church because he found it to be the only teaching society on 
earth whose doctrines gave complete and adequate satisfaction to 
that fundamental craving of his nature which prompted his ques- 
tions. She accredited herself to him as fully by that fact as she 
must have done to many a philosophic pagan among those who 
were the first disciples to the new faith preached by St. John or 
St. Paul. All else he accepted with an implicit, child-like confi- 


* Copyright, 1890, Rev. A. F. Hewit. All rights reserved. 
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dence not different from that whieh moves the loyal descendant 
of ages of Catholic ancestors. It was clear to him that these 
accompanying doctrines and institutions must have been enfolded 
within the original germ, and must be received on the same au- 
thority, not by an analytic process and on their merits, one by 
one. 

What he wanted was, in the first place, sustenance for what he 
invariably calls ‘the life” given him; and next, light to see in what 
way he was to put to use the strength so gained. The first effect 
of the sacraments was what one might call the natural one of 
making more visible the shadows which enveloped his path, as well 
as stimulating his instinctive efforts to pierce through them. After 
the rapturous joy which succeeded confession and absolution, a 
period of desolation and dryness heavier than he had ever known 
at once set in. Perhaps he had expected the very reverse of this. 
At all events, it was not many days before it drew from him the 
complaint that in leaving Concord he had also left behind him 
the great interior sweetness which had buoyed him up. On 
August 11 he writes: 


“How hard it has been for me to go through with all these 
solemn mysteries and ceremonies without experiencing any of those 


great delights which I have [before] felt. Why is this? Is it to 
try my faith? O Lord! how long shall I be tried in this season 
of desolation? Are these [delights] never to return? Have 
I acted unworthily? What shall I do to receive these blessings 


again?” 


Then he resolves to make a novena, fasting the while on 
bread and water, to entreat their renewal. But at once a better 
mood sets in and he adds: 


’ “The highest state of perfection is to be content to be noth- 
ing. Lord, give me strength not to ask of Thee anything: that 
is pleasant to me. I renounce what I have just asked for, and 
will try to do all without the hope of recompense. If Thou triest 
my soul, let it not go until it has paid the uttermost farthing.” 


“ August 15, 1844.—To-day is the holyday of the Assump- 
tion of the dear, Blessed Mary, Mother of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus. Oh! may I be found worthy of her regard 


and love.” 


“He that has not learned the bitterness of the drops of woe 
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has not learned to live. One hour of deep agony teaches man 
more love and wisdom than a whole long life of happiness. 

“In many faces I see passing through the crowded streets 
there seems a veiled beauty, an angel quickening me with purer 
life as I go by them in anxious haste. Do we not see the 
hidden worth, glory, and beauty of others as our own becomes 
revealed to us? Would the Son of God have been needed to 
ransom man if he were not of incomparable value ?” 


One of the dreams that at this time occupied Isaac’s mind 
was that of undertaking a pilgrimage to Rome. He wrote to Henry 
Thoreau, proposing that they should go in company, and felt 
regret when his invitation was not accepted. His notion was.to 
‘‘work, beg, and travel on foot, so far as land goes, to Rome. 
I know of no pleasanter, better way, both for soul and body, 
than to make such a pilgrimage in the old, middle-age fashion; 
to suffer hunger, storm, cold, heat—all that can affect the body 
of flesh. If we receive hard usage, so much the better will 
it be for us. Why thump one’s own flesh here ? Let it be done 
for.us by others, our soul, meanwhile, looking at higher ob- 
jects. . . . I feel that I have the stuff to do it in me. I 
would love to work and beg my way to Rome if it cost me ten 
or fifteen years of my life.” 

Thoreau replied to this proposal that such a tour had been 
one of his own early dreams, but that he had outlived it. He 
had now “retired from all external activity in disgust, and his 
life. was more Brahminical, Artesian-well, Inner-Temple like.” So 
the scheme, which had secured Bishop McCloskey’s approbation, 
although he had forcibly represented to young Hecker that to go 
absolutely destitute of money, and dependent for all things upon 
alms, would be impossible, was presently shelved. It was but 
one of the diversions with which certain souls, not yet enlightened 
as to their true course, nor arrived at the abandonment of them- 
selves to Divine Providence, are amused. Their inactivity seems 
idleness to them, and they mistake the restless impulse which 
bids them be up and doing for the voice of conscience or the 
inspiration of heavenly wisdom; but it is neither. Sometimes it 
is a superfluity of natural energy seeking an outlet; sometimes 
it is the result of the strain placed upon nature by a very pow- 
erful influx of grace. The infusion of power from above is often 
greatly in excess of the light necessary for guidance in its use. 
This last rarely comes entirely from the inner touch of the Holy 
Spirit. In the lives of the Fathers of the Desert we read of a cer- 
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tain young brother, Ptolemy, who went astray from sound 
spirituality. When admonished he asserted that he need learn 
the spiritual life from none save the Holy Ghost, of whose in- 
spirations any man of good will could be certain. He was told 
by the old monks that the inspiration of the Holy Ghost and 
the understanding of the same are two distinct things, and that 
this understanding is disclosed only to him whose will has been 
purified by the practice of obedience and humility. In truth, it 
is rarely that the inner voice of God does not call for an external 
interpreter, which, if it does no more than furnish a divinely au- 
thorized test and criterion, is none the less necessary. Moreover, 
the inner voice seldom provides ways and means for its own pur- 
poses. Father Hecker was ever a strenuous defender of this 
inner and outer unity of the Divine- guidance, and his vocation 
was an illustration of it. However masterful the inner voice of 
God which called him away from the world, he was helpless till 
he heard its tones harmonized by the counsel of Bishop Mc- 
Closkey. When he found that even with this backing secured, 
the external obstacles to his plan proved invincible, he was once 
more nonplussed. “If not this, what?” he asks himself. 


“I feel deeply and strongly that the circle of family happi- 
ness is not sufficient for my nature, but what I can _ profitably 
do outside of this I have not the ability to say. 

‘That our real wishes are presentiments of our capabilities is a 
very true proverb, no doubt; but ‘are we not most ignorant of 
what these are? It seems as though we are all unconscioysly 
educated for unknown ends and purposes. 

“T look upon myself as belonging to that class of decidedly 
unfortunate beings who have no marked talent for any particu- 
lar pursuit. The words talent, genius, have for me no applica- 
tion whatever. I stand on the confines of both worlds, not feel- 
ing the necessity nor having the true valor to decide for either 
sphere. 

* O heaven! why was this deep, ever-burning life given me, 
unless it be that I might be slowly and painfully consumed by 
it? All greatness is in the actor, not in the act. He whom 
God has blessed with an end in life, can earnestly labor to 
accomplish that end. But alas- for that poor mortal whose ex- 
istence only serves to fill up space in the world! How excru- 
ciating to him to be conscious of this! O Prometheus! 

“Simply to be what God would have us, is to be greater than 
to have the applause of the whole world otherwise. All such 
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statements as this are necessarily one-sided. Because there are 
always good and virtuous men in the world whose approbation 
is that of God. 

‘There is an instinct in man which draws him to danger, as 
in battle-fields; ‘as there is also in the fly, drawing it to the 
flame of light. It is the desire of the spirit within, seeking for 
release.” 


“August 20, 1844.—Scarce do I know what to say of myself. 
If I accuse myself by the light given me, it would lead me to leave 
all around me. My conscience thus accuses me. And in par- 
taking of worldly things and going into the company around 
me, my interior self has no pleasure, and I feel afterwards that 
the labor and time have been misspent. How to live a life 
which shall be conformable to the life within and not separate 
from the persons and circumstances around me, I cannot con- 
ceive. J] am now like one who tastes a little of this and then 
a little of that’ dish, while his time is wasted and his mind dis- 
tracted from that pure enjoyment which is a foretaste of the bliss 
of the angels. I feel my primitive instincts and unvitiated tastes 
daily becoming more sensible to inspirations from above, from the 
invisible. The ideal world, the soul world, the kingdom of 
heaven within, I feel as if I were more a friend and citizen of. 
O Lord! my heart would break forth in praise of the riches of 
the life given within! It seems that in this that we enjoy all, know 
all, and possess all. If we have Thee, O Lord! if Thou hast 
taken up Thy dwelling in us, we enjoy heaven within and para- 
dise without!” | 


“August 21, 1844.—The object of education should be to 
place each individual mind in vital union with the One Univer- 
sal Educator. ; ’ 

“The only pleasure for man is his union with @ priori prin- 
ciples.” 

“ August 23, 1844.—If the animal passions are indulged, of 
course you must pay the cost. If you get a large family of 
children about you, and please your animal appetites with all 
sorts of luxury, and indulge your pride in all the foolish fashions 
of show, do not wonder that it cost all your time to uphold 
such an expensive life. This is necéssary, unless you cheat some 
one else out of the hard-earned value of his labor. I cannot 
conceive how a Christian, under the present arrangements, can 
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become wealthy without violating repeatedly the precepts of his 
religion. oo 


‘‘Where shall we find God? Within, 

“How shall we hear the voices of angels? Listen with the 
inward ear. 

“When are we with God? When we are no more with 
ourselves, 

“When do we hear the music of heaven? When we are 
entirely silent. 

“What is the effect of sin? Confusion. 

‘‘Where does God dwell? In silence. 

“Who loves God? He who knows nothing and loves noth- 
ing of himself. 

“What is prayer? The breath of silence. 

“What is love? The motion of the pure will. 

“What is light? The shadow of love. 

“ What is force? The power of love. 

‘“Where does God dwell? Where there is peace. 

“Who is most like God? He who knows he is the least 
like Him. 

‘What is the innermost of all? Stillness. ; 

‘‘Who is the purest? He who is most beyond temptation. 

“What is the personality of man? The absolute negation of 
God. 

“What is God? The absolute affirmation in man. 

‘“‘What is it to know? It is to be ignorant. 

“What should we desire? Not to desire. 

‘““What is the most positive answer? Silence. 

“What is the truest? That which cannot be proven.” 


“ August 25, 1844.—In silence, suffering without murmuring. 
An eternal thirst, enduring without being quenched. Infinite 
longings. without being met. Heart ever burning, never re- 
freshed. Void within and mystery all around. Ever escaping 
that which we would reach. Tortured incessantly without relief. 
Alone—bereft of God, angels, men—all. Hopes gone, fears van- 
ished, and love dead within. These, and more than these, must 
man suffer.” 


“ August 28, 1844.—Is it*not because I have been too much 
engaged in reading and paid too little attention to the centre 
that I have lost myself, as it were? My position here distracts 
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my attention and I lose the delight, intimate knowledge, and 
sweet consciousness of my interior life. How can this be reme- 
died? I am constantly called off to matters in which I have no 
relish; and if I retreat for a short time, they rest on me like a 
load, so that I cannot call myself free at any moment. I see 
the case as it stands, and feel I am losing my interior life from 
the false position in which I am placed. 

‘‘The human ties and the material conditions in which I am 
should unquestionably be sacrificed to the divine interior rela- 
tion to the One, the Love-Spirit, which, alas! I save so sensibly 
felt. Can a man live in the world and follow Christ? I know 
not; but, as for me, I find it’ impossible. I feel more and more 
the necessity of leaving the society and the distracting cares of a 
city business for a silent and peaceful retreat, to the end that I 
may restore the life I fear I am losing. Our natural - in- 
terests should be subject to our human ties; our human ties 
to our spiritual relations; and who is he who brings all these 
into divine harmony ? 

‘* How shall I make the sacrifice which shall accomplish the 
sole end I have, and should have, in view? Thrice have I left 
home for this purpose, and each time have returned unavoidably 
—so, at least, it seems to me. Once more, I trust, will prove a 
permanent and immovable trial.” 


To some, a most striking incidental proof of his inaptitude 
for the ordinary layman’s life, is found in the subjoined extract 
from the memoranda. Speaking of this period, Father Hecker 
said : 


‘*Some time after my reception into the Church, I went to 
Bishop McCloskey and told him I had scruples against rent- 
ing a seat in the Cathedral in Mott Street. ‘If I do,’ I said, 
‘I shall feel sore at the thought that I have set apart for me in 
the house of God a seat which a poor man cannot use.’. I told 
him that for this reason I had knelt down near the doorway, 
among the crowd of transient poor people. Oh, how he eased 
my spirit by sympathizing with my sentiment, and satisfied me 
by declaring that the renting of pews was only from necessity, 
and he wished we could get along without it?” 


His relations with some of his former friends at Brook Farm 
still continued, though in a somewhat attenuated condition. 
From a long and appreciative letter sent him by Burrill Curtis, 
we make an extract, followed by Isaac’s comments on it: 
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“ October 13, 1844.—Your preparedness for any fate. has been 
one of the chief attractions of your character to me, for I be- 
lieve it is deeper than a mere state of mind. But, for all that, 
your restlessness is uppermost just now; not as a contradictory 
element, for it is not; but as a discovering power.” 


Isaac’s journal, just at this time, was chiefly devoted to what 
he calls “the many smaller, venial sins which beset my path and 
keep me down to earth. Also to prescribe such remedies as 
may seem to me best for these thorns in the flesh” On Octo- 
ber 26 he notes that he has received the letter just quoted, and 
remarks : 


“It showed more regard for me than I thought he had. The 
truth is, I do not feel myself worthy to be the friend of any 
one, and would pass my life in being a friend to all, without 
recognizing their friendship towards me. 

“To-day I have felt more humanly tender than ever. The 
past has come up before me with much emotion. 
has been much in my thoughts. 

“TI have experienced those unnatural feelings which I have 
felt heretofore. I feel that the spirit world is near and glimmer- 
ing all around me. The nervous shocks I have been subject to, 
but which I have not experienced for some time back, recurred 
this’ evening. I am known to spirits, or else I apprehend 
them.” ; 


He had taken up Latin and Greek again, and seems to have 
entered a class of young men under the tutorship of a Mr. 
Owen. The entry just quoted from goes on as follows: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 


“I do not devote as much time to study as I should, or as 

I might. I fear I shall never make anything of my studies. I 

do not endeavor with all my might. This study has thrown me 

. into another sphere. I like it not. I feel appréhensive of some- 

thing, of somewhat. Ten years from now will fix my destiny, if 
I have any.” 


~; enable 
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Much good as he continued to receive from the sacrament of 
penance, he found a not altogether usua! difficulty in pre- 
‘paring for it. Perhaps it was in the counsel he received 
there that he got courage to gird himself for his renewed attack 
upon the languages; for his delinquencies in this respect have 
the air of being the most tangible of the matters on his con- 
science. 
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“T must prepare for confession this week,’’ he writes on 
November 5, 1844. “Oh! would that I could accuse myself as 
[ should. Man is not what he should be so long as he is not an 
angel. Oh, dear God! give me Thy aid, and help me in my 
weaknesses. What sins can I accuse myself of now? First—oh, 
Love! give me light to accuse myself—to see my sins. This zs 
my greatest sin; that I cannot accuse myself and am so wicked. 

“Each day I omit a hundred duties that I should not. 
Lord, give me Thy Spirit, that I may be humble, meek, and 
sweet in all my walk and conversation. Fill my heart with 
Thy love.” 


In a little while he found himself able to study more diligently, 
and though he continually regrets the inroad this makes upon 
his interior life, he seems not only to have persevered, but to 
have taken considerable interest and an active part in the de- 
bates got up at regular intervals by the class he had joined. 
He notes that he has serious doubts whether it will be wise for 
him to express his full mind on some of the subjects brought up. 
His fellow-pupils were all Protestants, and some. of them well- 
informed and talented young men. His views would be new to 
them, and so would many of his authorities for his statements of 
fact, and he thought it not unlikely that a commotion might 
sometimes be raised which would not at all commend itself to the 
teacher of the institution. He concluded, however, to throw 
prudence to the winds, and on controverted points to express 
his sentiments freely and frankly. There were some animated 
discussions, no doubt. 

He was endeavoring at this time to retrench his hours of 
sleep to the narrowest dimensions compatible with health, and 
found it, we may note, the most difficult of his austerities. In 
other respects they remained severe, as this entry may witness: 


“ November 27, 1844.—I am sorely perplexed what to eat. 
Nuts, apples, and bread seem not a diet wholly suitable, and 
what to add-I know not. Potatoes are not good; I think they 
were the cause of my illness last week. I do not wish to par- 
take of anything that comes even remotely from an animal. 
Cooking, also, I wish, as far as possible, to dispense with. J 
would I could dispense with the whole digestive apparatus! 
Cheese, butter, eggs, milk, are for many reasons not a part of 
my diet.” 


The balance of this fourth volume of his diary, begun Sep- 
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tember 9, 1844, and ended January 2, 1845, is mainly occupied 
with addresses to his guardian angel. He was, as those who 
knew him will remember, always extremely devout to the 
angelic choirs. On his birthday this year he writes as follows: 


“« December 18, 1844.—Let me look back for a few moments 
and see where I stood last year this time (an incomprehensible 
length), and where I now stand. Then my_ path was dim, un- 
fixed, unsettled. Then I was not so disentangled from the body 
and its desires as, I hope in God, I now am. In all I feel a 
consciousness that since then I have spiritually grown—been 
transformed. For my present I cannot speak. For my future, 
it seems I dare not speak. 

“ Dreams of the future! Exalted visions! Beautiful, unspeak- 
able hopes! Deep, inarticulate longings that fill the conscious 
soul! Ah! so sweet, so harmonious, so delightful, like an angel, 
like the bride of the pure and bright soul adorned for the nuptials, 
do I see the future beckoning me with a clear, transparent smile 
onward to her presence. ‘Ah!’ my soul would say, ‘ we will 
meet, for I am in thy presence, and faithful in God may heaven 
grant me tobe.’ The beauty, the grace, the love, the sweetness that 
attract me, are beyond all comparison. Ah! thou eternal, ever- 
blooming virgin, the Future, shall I ever embrace thee? Shall 
I ever see thee nearer to my heart? I look at myself and | am 
bowed down low in grief; but when I cast my eyes up to thee, 
in seeing thee I am lost. The grace and beauty I see in thee 


‘passes into my soul, and I am all that thou art. I am, then 


wedded to thee, and [ would that it were an eternal union. 
But ah! my eyes, when turned upon myself, lose all sight of thee, 
and meet nothing but my own spots and blemishes. How canst 
thou love me? I say; and for thy pure love I am melted into 
thee as one.” 


_ He continues : 


“ Lord, let me speak of my many and grievous sins; but oh! 
when I would do so, my mouth speaks nothing forth but Thy 
praises. ; . 

“T would offer my whole soul afresh to aé/ that is, for the 
sake of the love of God. . . . Lord, I am Thine, for Thou 
dost teach me this by Thy unutterable, ever-present love.” 


“ January 3.—Last Saturday my confessor was not at home 
when I called. I have waited until this morning, the Saturday 
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following. It is sad to me to wait to partake of the Blessed 
Sacrament. How much joy, love, and sweetness it is to the soul! 
I feel my soul to glow again with renewed love when I have 
partaken of the blessed communion of Christ. This is my spiritual 
food. It is the goodness, mercy, and love of God which keeps 
me from sadness.” 


CHAPTER XxX. 
FROM NEW YORK TO ST. TROND. 


IsAAC HECKER’S zeal for social reform lent force to his 
strictly personal cravings for a more religious life; he longed for 
wider scope than individual effort could possibly bestow, and also 
for a supernatural point of vantage. “If we would do humanity 
any good,” he writes in his diary while considering his vocation, 
‘we must act from grounds higher than humanity; our stand- 
point must be above the race, otherwise how can we act upon 
humanity ?” Healso speaks of the fundamental necessity of ‘‘an 
impulse of divine love” actuating the reformer of social evils. 
He addresses himself thus: ‘‘If thou wouldst move the race to 
greater good and higher virtue, lose thyself in the Universal. “Be 
so great as to give thyself to something nobler than thyself if 
thou wouldst be ennobled, immortalized." In many pages of the 
last two volumes of his diary these -notes of sympathetic love for 
his fellow-men are mingled with yearnings for solitude. | ‘‘ This 
book,” he writes on the last page of one of them, “ has answered 
some little purpose; for when I wanted to speak to some one 
and yet was alone, it cost me no labor to scribble in it. It 
would give me great pleasure if I had a friend who would ex-. 
change such thoughts with me.” He was soon to enter into that 
spiritual heritage which among its other treasures bestows the 
beatitude of the sage, ‘“ Blessed is the man who hath found a 
true friend.” 

Little by little a distinctly penitential mood came over him, 
and‘ it occupies nearly the whole of the last volume of the diary 
with the most unreserved expressions of: grief for sin, or, rather, 
for a state of sinfulness, since the specific mention of sins is 
nearly altogether wanting. We meet with page after page of 
self-accusation in general terms: “I am in want of greater love 
for those around me; I-perform my ‘spiritual duties too negli- 
gently ; too little of my time is devoted to spiritual exercises. I - 
feel all over sick with sin! Here is my difficulty, O Lord, and 
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do Thou direct me: I am always in doubt, when I do not 
think of Thee alone, that I am sinning and that my time is 
misspent.” 

His protestations of sorrow are extremely fervent and very 
numerous; and as the Lent of 1845 approached he records his 
purpose of restricting himself to one meal a day. As he never ate 
meat, nor any “product of animal life,” and drank only water, 
his “nuts, bread, and apples” once a day must have been his 
diet all through the penitential season. The reader will remem- 
ber e7u herrliches Essen at Concord: ‘bread, maple-sugar, and 
apples.” 

In the middle of February he opened his mind more fully to 
Bishop McCloskey, whom he continually calls his spiritual direc- 
tor. He had now to reveal the discoveries of holy penance, and 
to add to his other motives for leaving the world the dread of 
falling into mortal sin. He had, he tells us, misgivings as to 
whether he was ambitious or not. One of his spiritual states he 
thus alludes to: 


“T will ask my confessor how it is—if it is so with others, 
that they feel no sense of things, no joy, no reality, no emo- 
tion, no impulse, nothing ‘positive within or around,” but only 
the consciousness of the need of a terrible atonement. This is 
accompanied by frantic prayers to God, invocations of the Blessed 
Virgin, St. Francis of Assisi and other saints. And he says 
that he has been told that he is scrupulous, and complains that 
at confession he can only accuse himself in general terms. 

Complete abandonment to the divine wiJl seems to have been 
the outcome of a season of much distress of soul, and bodily 
mortification. On April 2 he writes: “ The last time I saw my 
director he spoke to me concerning the sacred ministry, and this 
is a subject I feel an unspeakable difficulty about. I told him 
that I desired to place myself wholly in his hands and should do 
whatever he directed. 1 do not wish to be any more than noth- 
ing. I give myself up. So far the Lord seems to be with me, 
and I hope that He will not forsake mein the future.” 


As might have been anticipated, Bishop McCloskey’s advice 
was wise. Plainly, his own hope was that young Hecker should 
enter the secular priesthood, but there is no evidence in the nu- 
merous references to the matter in the diary, that this caused 


- him to do more than make his young friend fully acquainted 


with that state of life. He had him call at the newly-opened 
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diocesan seminary at Fordham* and become acquainted with the 
professors. Bishop Hughes, whom he also consulted, urged him 
to go to St. Sulpice in Paris, and to the Propaganda in Rome, and 
make his studies for the secular priesthood. But they failed to 
win him to their opinion, and were too enlightened to seek to influ- 
ence him except by argunient. Father Hecker ever held the very 
highest views on the dignity of the priesthood, considering its 
vocation second to none. But while he was irresistibly inclined 
to a state of retirement quite incompatible with the duties of the 
secular priesthood in America, he also felt the most urgent need 
of constant advice and companionship for guidance in his inte- 
rior life. These seemingly contradictory requirements he hoped 
to find united in a religious community, and Bishop McCloskey 
emphatically assured him that his anticipations would not be 
disappointed. In addition to this, Isaac Hecker had at least 
some premonitions of an apostolic vocation calling for a wider 
range of activity than can be usually compassed by the diocesan 
clergy. But we have often heard him say that the immediate 
impulse which induced his application to be made a Redemp- 
torist was need of “intimate and careful spiritual guidance.” 

His director therefore became satisfied that he should become 
a religious, and turned his attention to the Society of Jesus, giv- 
ing him the lives of St. Ignatius and St. Francis Xavier to 
read, and, doubtless, answered his inquiries about that order. 
‘“ But,” he said in after years, “I had no vocation to teach young 
boys and felt unfitted for a student’s life’; added to this was 
the certainty of the postponement of any public activity on his 
part for many years if he became a Jesuit. 

After mentioning that he had read the life of St. Francis 
Xavier, he says that an acquaintance had written him that a 
German priest, living in Third Street, wanted to see him. This was 
one of the Redemptorist Fathers who were newly established in 
the city. This priest, whose name is not given, undertook to as- 
sume direction of Isaac, and was very urgent with him to make 
a spiritual retreat with a view to deciding his vocation. ‘“ He is 
a very zealous person—too much so it seems to me,” is the 
comment in the diary, and the answer was a refusal. But what 
he saw in the community pleased and attracted, Isaac, for every- 
thing was poor and plain, and there was an air of solitude. 
However, he would by no means change his spiritual adviser, 
writing, “I strive to follow my spiritual director or else I should 

*In the January number we inadvertently called this the Jesuit College. The Jesuit 
Fathers had no establishment in this diocese in 1845. 
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be fearful of my state. All my difficulties, sins, and temptations 
I make him acquainted with. . . . Though the.world has no 
particular hold upon me,I give it up once and for all. It gives 


me pain to feel my perfect want of faith in myself as being in- 


any way useful.” 

Meantime, on Trinity Sunday, he had been confirmed with 
his brother George, whose entrance into the Church is here first 
indicated; no other member of the family became a Catholic. 
Isaac took the additional name of Thomas on receiving this sac- 
rament, in honor of St. Thomas Aquinas. 


Again he writes: 


“T have tried to study to-day, but I cannot. Is it not the 
business of man to save his own soul, and this before all things ? 
Does the study of Greek and Latin help a soul towards its sal- 
vation? Is it not quite a different thing from grace? Sometimes 
I feel stronglyinclined to set aside all study, all reading, as su- 
perficial and not so important as contemplation and silence.” 


The time was coming when the Holy Spirit would do this in 
spite of him and in a way the reverse of pleasant. Meantime he 
worked away at his books and attended his classes at Cornelius 
Institute, which was the name of the private school he had been 
attending, till July 16, the commencement day. In recording 
his impressions of the school and the acquaintances there made, 
he says that with one possible exception thé young men were of 
little interest to him, lacking earnestness of character. He does 
not name the teachers or give the location of the school. Yet he 
says his experience there had been useful “and chastened my 
hopes. I have seen by means of it much more clearly into the 
workings of Protestantism, its want of deep spirituality, its su- 
perficiality, and its inevitable tendency to no-religion.” 

As may be supposed, his visits to Third Street became fre- 
quent, and his acquaintance with the Fathers better established. 
This was especially true with regard to Father Rumpler, who 
was rector of the house, a learned and able man and one 
of mature spirituality. He was a German born and bred, with 
the hard ideas of discipline peculiar to a class of his country- 
men though foreign to the genuine German character. He im- 
pressed young Hecker as a sedate man, wise and firm. The 
friendship then begun was maintained until Father Rumpler was 
deprived of his reason by an attack of actite mania several years 
later. But more than the friendship of Rumpler, as far as im- 
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mediate results were concerned, was the providential circum- 
stance of two other young Americans having applied to join the 
Redemptorists. To Isaac this was a stimulant of no ordinary 
power. Like himself, they were converts and very fervent ones ; 
but, unlike him, they had come into the Church from Episco- 
palianism. Clarence A. Walworth, son of the Chancellor of the 
State of New York, was a graduate of Union College. He 
studied law in Albany and practised his profession for a short 
time, but finally undertook the ministry. After three years in 
the Episcopal seminary he became a Catholic. Those who know 
him now can see the tall and graceful youth, pleasing and 
kindly, with the face and voice and soul of an orator; for the 
force and charm of youth have not been weakened in receiving 
the dignity of old age. 

James A. McMaster was of Pennsylvania Scotch-Irish parent- 
age. His name is familiar to our readers as editor of the Free- 
man's Journal. Those qualities of aggressive zeal which made 
McMaster so well known to Catholics of our day were not 
wholly ‘undeveloped in the tall, angular youth, still a catechumen, 
and intoxicated with the new wine of Catholic fervor. Young. 
Mr. Walworth had been made a Catholic but a short time be- 
fore, and McMaster was received into the Church by the Re- 
demptorists in Third Street, his two young friends being present. 
While he was kneeling at the altar, candle in hand, piously 
reading his profession of faith to Father Rumpler, he accidentally 
set fire to Father Tschenhens’ hair, one of the fathers assist- 
ing at the ceremony. Walking together afterwards in the little 
garden of the convent, Father Rumpler said to him: ‘Mr. Mc- 
Master, you begin well—setting fire to a priest.” ‘‘Oh,”’ answered 
he, ‘‘if I don’t set fire to something more than that it will be a 
pity.’ These new friends of Isaac had applied to enter the Re- 
demptorist, novitiate and they had been accepted. This meant a 
voyage to Europe, for the congregation had not yet established 
a novitiate in America. 

One Friday, then, during the last days of July—the exact 
. date we have not been able to discover—Isaac Hecker was in- 
formed by Father Rumpler that Walworth and McMaster would 
sail for Belgium the evening of the next day. ‘I decided to 
join them,” he said when relating the circumstances afterwards. 
“Father Rumpler was favorable, but puzzled. And I must 
first present myself to the Provincial, Father de Held, who 
was in Baltimore. J arrived in Baltimore at four o'clock 
in the morning on Saturday, travelling -all night. Father de 
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Held looked at me, as I presented myself, and said that he 
must take time to consider. I explained about the departure of 
the others that day. He ordered Brother Michael to get me 
a bowl of coffee from the kitchen, and me to hear his Mass. I 
heard the Mass and after that he examined me a little—asked 
me to read out of the Following of Christ in Latin, which I 
did. He gave me my acceptance, and I rushed back to New 
York by the half-past eight o’clock morning train. George had 
packed my trunk, and I sailed that day with the others.” 

The picturesqueness of the group was certainly not lessened 
by the accession of Isaac Hecker, whose leap to and from 
Baltimore, though hardly to be expected from a contemplative, 
was in accord with the sudden energy of his nature. One who 
saw him at the time says that “he had the general make-up of 
a transcendalist, not excepting his long hair flowing down on his 
neck.” 

The ship was an American one named the Argo, and she 
was bound for London. The voyage was every way pleasant, 
lasting but twenty-five days from land to land, with bright skies, 
quiet sea, and fair winds. Their berths were in the waist of the 
ship, in the second cabin, all the places in the first cabin hav- 
ing been taken; this pleased them well, for they loved the poor 
man’s lot. Isaac’s passage money was paid by his brothers, ,and 
he was supplied by them and his mother with all sorts of con- 
veniences; and these, of course, he made to conduce to the 
comfort of the entire party. The lower and larger berth of their 
little state-room was occupied by Walworth and McMaster, and 
Isaac took the upper and smaller one. None of them suffered 
from sea- sickness. 

The young pilgrims were overflowing with happiness, as if 
they were going to the enjoyment of a rich heritage, as, indeed, 
in a spiritual sense they were. It was a first voyage to the Old 
World for all of them and they found everything interesting. 
They made friends with the crew, who were nearly all Yankee 
sailors, and who struck them as éxactly like themselves, except 
that they were not religious; and they sought entertainment with 
such of the passengers as were congenial, though in this Isaac 
Hecker was more ready than his companions. Father Walworth 
tells an incident characteristic of both himself and his transcendental 
companion. He was admonishing young Hecker to be more reti- 
cent among the crew and was asked why. ‘“ You wouldn’t like 
to kneel down and kiss the deck before all those sailors,’ said 
Walworth. “Why not?” was the reply. “Then do it.” 
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And down dropped Hecker to the deck and kissed it in all 
simplicity. 

They had many topics of interest to occupy their time; Isaac 
favored such as were philosophical and social, his compatibiies 
were absorbed by the Tractarian movement, its phases of thought 
and variety of persons, and all must have had much to tell of 
friends and relatives whom they hoped soon to see members of 
the Church. One night the harmony with their fellow-passen- 
gers was threatened with rupture. They were much annoyed by 
a violent dispute about the Trinity carried on in the adjoining 
cabin far into the night. McMaster finally lost patience, sprang 
out of bed, rushed among the disputants, and smote the table 
with a tremendous blow and shouted ‘“ Sz/ence/’’ His remedy 
was efficacious; the theologians scattered and went to bed. 

There was a marked difference between Isaac and his com- 
panions in controversial views. All three used their reason with 
the utmost activity, but he had travelled into the Church by 
the road of philosophy and they by that of history and Scripture. 
Their conversation must have been the exchange of intellectual 
commodities of very different kinds and for that reason expediting 
a busy commerce. They could profit by his bold and original 
views of principle and he was in need of their idea of the exter- 
nal integrity of organized religion. Then, too, they had much to 
say of the future, chiefly by way of conjecture, for no member of 
the order accompanied them. No one was superior and no su- 
perior was needed. As to devotional exercises each suited him- 
self, kneeling down and saying his prayers night and morning 
and at other times, in his own way and words. 

There was also difference in matters of devotion, 'for Isaac 
Hecker had little or no religious training, and as to the tradi- 
tional forms of religious practice he was very backward. The 
others had long since familiarized themselves with all Catholic 
usages. Young Walworth taught young Hecker how to say the 
rosary and initiated him, doubtless, into other common practices, 
which he assumed with the simplicity and docility of the child 
of guileless nature that he was. 

The ship, as we have said, was bound to London, but our 
party were too impatient to wait till the end of the voyage and 
left her at Portsmouth in the pilot’s boat; the sea was running 
high, but so were their spirits, and although the boat was tossed 
about in a way to scare a landsman, they gladly went ashore 
and took the cars to London. We have before us a letter from 
Isaac Hecker to his brothers, dated the 29th of August, saying 
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that they had been in London three days after a pleasant voy- 
age, and expressing deep joy at nearing the place of retirement 
and prayer for which he had been longing. He asks them to 
write to Brownson and especially to assure his mother of ‘his 
happiness 

McMaster insisted on visiting Newman at Littlemore, and 
afterwards gave a glowing account of his visit. He had been re- 
ceived by the great man, who did not enter the Church till a few 
months later, with the utmost kindness. He found him standing 
in his library, reading a book. He asked many questions about 
the tendency of men’s minds in America, and was especially in- 
terested in Arthur Carey, with whose influence among American 
Episcopalians and early death the reader has been made ac- 
quainted They lodged at a decent little inn over a pastry cook's 
shop and did not go sight-seeing to any extent. McMaster’s com- 
panions did not wait for his return from Oxford, but when the 
packet sailed for Antwerp, which was Sunday, the 30th of Au- 
gust, they went down to Folkestone and took passage. They ar- 
rived the following morning, and, armed with a letter from Father 
Rumpler to a Madame Marchand, a warm friend of the congre- 
gation, they went straight to the nearest Church to inquire the 
way to her house. It happened to be the Jesuit church, and 
one of the fathers kindly guided them to the lady’s house. She 
was delighted to serve them; gave them an excellent dinner, 
and, after they had visited Rubens’ great picture, the Descent 
from the Cross, set them forth on their journey; but the “ yea, 
yea and nay, nay” of Scripture, or rather jah, jah, nein, nein, 
was their only conversation with the good lady, for although 
young Walworth could speak French and Isaac German, she knew 
nothing but Flemish. Distances are not great in little Belgium, 
and so before night they were at St. Trond, a little city about 
thirty-five miles southeast of Antwerp and twenty miles from 
Liége. Here they were soon joined by Mr. McMaster, and their 


novitiate began. Isaac Hecker was now twenty-five years and 


nine months old. 
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A CONVERSION OF NEARLY EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 


THE year 1812 was drawing to aclose and the rigors of a 
New England winter had settled down upon the then small city 
of Hartford, to which the subject of this narrative, with his wife 
and children, had withdrawn from the city of New York to await 
the result of the recent declaration of war against Great Britain, 
which had brought his business there to a close. In 1801 he - 
had married the daughter of a prominent citizen of Hartford and 
made his home in this city. Born in England, for some reason 
or other his father had sent him to be educated at St. Omer, in 
France, probably to give him an opportunity to learn French, 
which, as he was destined to commercial pursuits, was, no doubt, 
considered a valuable acquisition, as well as a desirable accom- 
plishment. 

At that time there was no Catholic church in Hartford; there 
was an Episcopal church, which his wife's father is credited with 
having built; he certainly contributed largely to it, and it is not 
material to this story to inquire further into the matter; suffice _ 
it to say that it was Sunday morning, and the good man, with 
his devoted wife, was among those who made up the congrega- 
tion of that day. The minister was Mr. C., who afterwards be- 
came Bishop of Ohio, and he preached a sermon on the “ Lord’s 
Supper.” How much of high-church feeling there might 
have been developed in Hartford at that time the writer does 
not know; how could he? He wasn’t born till nearly ten years 
afterwards. But, high church or low church, the service came 
to an end, and the good pair started for home. The sermon 
had made so much of an impression upon the husband that, after 
reaching the street, he called his wife’s attention to it, saying to 
her, at the same time, that “if what Mr. C. had said was true, 
then the Roman Catholics are right.” 

There was no priest nearer than Boston, or, if there were, 
the recent arrival of Bishop Cheverus at that city may have 
turned the gentleman’s attention to him, with, perhaps, some 
feeling of sympathy for the recollection of his school-days in 
France. Be this as it may, little or no time was lost in address- 
ing the bishop, and as the stage-coach was the mail-carrier of 
that day, no answer could well. be expected in less than a week 
or more. Remember that in 1813 there was only one Catholic 
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church in this city, while now there are over a hundred institu- 
tions where Catholic instruction can be had for the asking; 
even Catholic books were a rarity—hardly ever sought for, and 
certainly not in demand enough to tempt the most zealous pub- 
lisher to engage in their production or to stock up with an im- 
portation of them. In fact, Catholic books in the English 
language were a scarce article everywhere, for their publication 
had hardly begun to recover from the effect of the severe laws 
which for years had been enacted against them by the British 
Parliament. In due time, however, the answer came, and the 
. bishop, whose hands were full with a thousand cares connected 
with his new see, placed his inquirer in the hands of Mr. de 
Matignon, his secretary, with whom the correspondence was 
continued. 

A year or thereabouts had passed away and the couple had 
returned to New York. With numerous friends and near rela- 
tives in that city, very great concern was at once developed to 
arrest their further progress toward Catholicity. The same argu- 
ments that are used to-day were used then, and there was more 
force in some of them then than now. One very dear friend urged 
that all their acquaintances would certainly set them down as crazy. 
When this was brought to bear it was met only with this answer : 
“Well, if this is to be so, it is now too late, for I was this 
morning received into the Holy Catholic Church.” The wife was 
not long in following the example of her husband, and for many 
years they lived together happily in the service of God and 
brought up a large family. Their return to the old faith of their 
remote ancestors was always a matter of great joy and consola- 
tion to them, and they lived long enough to revisit Hartford and 
assist many years afterwards at the dedication of the original 
Episcopal edifice, purchased for and converted into the first Cath- 
olic church of that city. What an ocean of thankfulness must 
have flooded their hearts when they recognized the old walls 
where the seed of faith had been so miraculously sown on the 
“good ground” of their willing souls! 
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THERE is a good deal of honest entertainment to be got out 
of Mr. F. W. Robinson’s latest novel, Her Love and His Life 
(New York: Harper & Brothers). It reminds one again of how 
very much good, straightforward, clean and reputable work the 
reading world owes to a certain class of literary English men 
and women whom it is the critical fashion of the day to rate 
several removes from the highest in any classification of modern 
fiction. The story itself is simple enough. The hero, Michael 
Garfield, has been brought up as a thief in London and finally, 
and after overcoming many obstacles, becomes a gentleman and 
‘an artist of good repute. The heroine, known at first as Patty 
Kerts and afterwards as Patricia Consterdine, is, as girl and 
woman, a commonplace, agreeable person, who has no difficul- 
ties to overcome except imaginary ones, and who naturally 
marries the hero. Other characters are Sampson Kerts, Ulric 
Consterdine, his sister Wilhelmina and his brother Rudolph; 
Mike’s disreputable father and mother, who are a perpetual drag 
upon him; Dr. Felix Durant, who is in love with Patricia, and 
one or two others who have more or less influence on the lives 
of the hero and heroine. The best, the most artistic part of Mr. 
Robinson’s work in this book is that in which he draws Rudolph 
Consterdine and his sister Wilhelmina, their. misconception of 
each other’s character, and their friction when they come together 
and can hardly speak without irritation, which each knows, but 
which neither will acknowledge, to be without any good or even 
any definable reason. This is a chord that has often been struck 
by humorists, and Mr. Robinson plays very well indeed with it. 
Mike’s disagreeable father is a half-tragic, half-amusing character, 
in the strongest contrast with Ulric Consterdine, who is Mike’s 
good angel as the father is his bad one. The book will afford 
capital entertainment during the two or three hours it takes to 
read it. 

An excellent book for boys and girls is sure to be one which 
their elders need not contemn for its puerility, and Crusaders 
and Captives (Boston: De Wolfe, Fiske & Co.), by George E. Mer- 
rill, comes under that description. It is more like the stories one 
used to rejoice over during a far-away childhood than any recent 
addition we recall to the literature specially intended for young 
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people. It is a tale of the Children’s Crusade in the thirteenth 
century, and although some of the horrors of what seems a 
strange and unaccountable piece of folly and presumption are 
mercifully slurred over in Mr. Merrill’s story, there is plenty left 
to stir the imagination and awaken sympathy and compassion. 
We take it that the author’is not Catholic. That fact, if it be 
one, would account for some minor errors of detail and slight 
faults of expression here and there in its pages. But on the 
whole it should be a very agreeable addition to school libraries 
and premium lists. 

The Wonderful Adventures of Phra the Phenician (New 
York: Harper & Brothers) is the work of Mr. Edwin Lester 
Arnold, a son of the author of Zhe Light of Asia, and one who 
seems able and willing to follow pretty closely in the paternal 
footsteps. It is a romantic novel, the scenes and incidents of which | 
have to do with various historical times, beginning shortly before 
the conquest of Britain by Julius Cesar, and ending in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth of England. Phra, the hero, is at first a young 
Pheenician merchant ; then, after an interval of four hundred years, 
which he passes in profound sleep, he wakes to find himself in 
England, where he becomes a favorite centurion. in the house of a 
noble Roman woman. Subsequently he is in succession a soldier 
fighting on the Saxon side in the war that ended in the Norman 
conquest ; a champion of England fighting in France in the days 
of the Black Prince ; and, lastly, an inmate of the house .of an 
English mechanician in the sixteenth century. Through all these 
vicissitudes he preserves not only his mental but also his bodily 
identity. In other words he is, for the author’s romantic and 
historical purposes, a sort of Salathiel—a Wandering Jew—save 
that he falls asleep occasionally while the events of centuries pass 
by. In this way Mr. Arnold gives us a series of pictures, many 
of which are vivid, some of which are remarkably so, and few of 
which are dull. In every phase of his conscious life Phra is loved 
by and loves some woman, and the loves are happy. 

Such a scheme as this has evidently no need of supernatural 
or extra-mundane machinery to aid in the production of its 
effects. The pictures would. have been just as pleasing without 
such machinery, and Mr. Arnold might have hung them all on™ 
the one line of sleep and waking. But in order to give them a 
peculiar effect he has placed them in a peculiar light—a light 
which comes partly from Buddhism, but mostly from spiritualism: 
and theosophy. While he is yet a Phoenician merchant Phra 
buys a British girl who has been captured by pirates, and who 
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during a storm guides his trading vessel to safe harbor near a town 
in which she is a-sort of princess. The two love each other and are 
married, and the love of the woman endures down to the time 
of Phra’s death. She does not share with him his periods of 
suspended animation, but -really dies and wanders away to. the 
“spheres”’ and the “ spirals,” so well known to spiritualists. . At 
various crises in his long pilgrimage the princess, Blodwen by 
name, visits him in a form which among Madame Blavatsky’s 
‘‘Mahatmas ” would. probably, if not certainly, be called “as- 
tral,” though it resembles too the product of that “ materializa- 
tion’ which many spiritualists believe in. It is fully as difficult 
to get at the precise meaning of Mr. Arnold in this phase of his 
book, as it was for Blodwen herself to explain to Phra the con- 
ditions in which she found herself among the “ spheres” and 
“spirals,” and emerged from a timeless and spaceless world into 
the world of time and space. 

Mr. W. E. Norris, who once had a touch that recalled Thack- 
eray, and that not so very remotely, has in his latest .novel, 
Marcia (New York: United States Book Company), a marked 
tendency to Mr. Anthony Trollope’s manner. So far as the pres- 
ent writer’s pleasure is concerned there is not much to choose be- 
tween the two—considering either, be it understood, merely as 
Mr. Norris’s exemplar. The suggestion one got of Thackeray in 
Matrimony came chiefly from Mr. Norris’s style of expression ; 
the suggestion one gets of Trollope from Marcia lies in the 
general prosaic but truthful conception and execution of his 
story as a record of contemporary life and manners. Mar- 
cia is a very good novel—a very long one also, as indeed 
it needed to be, since into its nearly four hundred closely-printed 
pages the author chose to compress the history not alone. of 
Marcia’s two marriages, but the successful courtship of her son 
by the first husband. The son, Willie Brett, is a very good fel- 
low; really a model child, youth, and man, for whom the reader 
is pretty sure to cunceive a friendship not usually evoked by 
““model” heroes or heroines. Another excellent piece of work 
is the conception and delineation of this young man’s father, 
Eustace Brett. He is not a sympathetic figure in anywise; one 
understands why a selfish though kindly and agreeably-mannered 
person like Marcia should have failed in her endeavor to recip- 
rocate his persistent attachment; but he is extraordinarily pa- 
thetic, and the tale of his domestic miseries, with their tragic end, 
is extremely well told. Lifelike, too, in its presentation of a 
commonplace, home-loving, wifely, and motherly Englishwoman 
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of the better classes is Lady Wetherby. Although by no means 
engrossing in its interest in any part, the story is as a whole 
clever and well written, and. healthy in its moral. 

Count Leo Tolstoi’s play, Zhe Fruits of Culture (Boston: 
Benj. R. Tucker), makes it very evident that, great as its author 
unquestionably is as a novelist, and.great as some people take 
him to be as what is commonly called a “thinker,” his ability 
is not of the stuff of which good playwrights are made. Indeed, 
if The Fruits of Culture fairly represents the best work he can 
produce in plays for the stage or for the closet, the count should 
never again yield to the temptation of trying his hand in this 
department of literature. Zhe Fruits of Culture was probably 
intended for a comedy, but it is nothing higher than a farce, and 
even at that it is a very poor piece of writing. If it is intended 
to be a satire on Russian “culture” it entirely fails of its pur- 
pose, inasmuch as it caricatures its subject to begin with, and 
then caricatures its own caricature—a process through which no 
moral purpose can be subserved, sirice it bars the way to true 
satire, which must always have some solid fact to stand on. A 
thing or a condition must first exist before it can be satirized. 
That is essential; and if the purpose of a writer is to satirize a 
particular phase of the thing or condition he has it in hand to 
make merry with or to point the finger of moral or intellectual 
scorn at, he is bound to label his work rightly. Count Tolstoi’s 
farce is really a dull and trifling skit, not at culture nor even at Rus- 
sian culture, but at people who are fooled by spiritualism; and, 
as the great rule, spiritualists are not people of culture, but are 
the true children of bewilderment, sentimentality, and credulity. 
The characters in the farce are not in the least cultured. On the 
contrary they are all exceedingly and most odiously vulgar, with 
the sole exception of the peasants, and even these are accessory 
to cheap fraud. The tone of the play is vulgarity and stupidity 
without any relief whatever such as might have come from wit or 
playfulness. The part of playfulness is, however, taken by coarse 
buffoorery and horse-play, and the part of wit by something very 
like sheer coarseness. Zhe Fruits of Culture will not add to Count 
Tolstoi’s reputation, but it will:mark one of the Several limitations 
of his power. 

Mr. Andrew W. Madison is another of those more or less 
harmless cranks who have been spiritually begotten by Count 
Tolstoi; who seem, at all events, to owe their courage to rush 
into print with platitudes and. vagaries on sacred themes to the 
attention which has on all sides been paid to the great Russian 
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littérateur when engaged in similar work. Mr. Madison calls his 
pamphlet Zhe True Theory of Christianity. There are a good 
many true ones among the four hundred maxims for which he 
makes himself responsible, but these are truisms to Christian 
ears. He does not avow his obligations to Swedenborg, though 
they are many, and the only new statements we have found in 
his pages are in flat opposition to the historical facts narrated 
by the Gospels which are, and must be, his only authority for 
those ‘‘Sayings of Jesus” on which he professes to base all_ his 
hopes of eternal life. 

Mrs. Alexander is a novelist as pleasing ‘as she is prolific, 
which is saying a good deal for her as,a sweetener of one’s hours 
of leisure. In her latest story, Blind Fate (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co.), the plot—we had almost said the interest, but that 
would be unjust to the writer—turns on a murder. It is not 
until one has finished reading it that its similarity in point of 
construction, and its involutions and evolutions of mystery re- 
call the painfully elaborate performances of Miss Anna Kathe- 
rine Green on the same gruesome theme. Mrs. Alexander, 
however, is more artist than mechanician. She has no love of 
machinery for its own sake, and neither needs nor uses that 
cumbrous paraphernalia of diagrams and significant-seeming but 
petty and misleading details in which Miss Greene and a small 
host of her imitators deal so plentifully. Her characters, more- 
over, are such as the novel-reader in search of innocent amuse- 
ment may take an interest in independent of the mystery in which 
they are involved. The plot is very well developed, and its 
secret guarded to the end in an effortless way, which affords sat- 
isfactory evidence of Mrs. Alexander’s artistic skill. 

Mr. Besant’s novel, Zhe Demoniac, which is to be found in 
two or three cheap pirated editions, is well named. Its subject 
is the drink devil, and its object to point out that for a certain 
class of his victims there is no hope save in fortifying their will 
by means of absolute, and, if need be, forcible abstinence from alco- 
hol. His story is, in its way, an illustration of the fact that the evil 
one cannot work except through means, and has an invincible 
need of malignant tools. ‘“ Resist him and he will flee from 

.’ If, by reason of the sins of one’s fathers, one’s power of 
resistance is less than normal, it must be strengthened from 
within by prayer, and from without by total abstinence. Mr. 
Besant takes up the question of heredity in a way not widely 
unlike that in which Tolstoi adverts to it in the little fatce 
noticed above. There is no denying that the sins of parents are 
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visited on children; that is a fact of the natural order which 
revelation but reinforces. The great trouble, as both of these 
novelists suggest, and as most sane people will agree, is that 
heredity having been admitted as a scientific fact, it is also ac- 
cepted as an excuse or justification for weakly giving up a by 
no means hopeless fight. ‘‘Where sin abounded, grace doth 
yet more abound,” to quote another apostle. One of the “ fruits 
of culture” in our modern society is its effort to master an 
hereditary evil while discarding its only antidote, which, in a 
certain sense, is almost equally hereditary. The priests were 
right, says the physician to whom Mr. Besant’s hero goes for 
advice. 


“Your devil should be exorcised by bell, book, and candle. In 
the days of faith that would have been practicable. Yes, in the old 
days you would have been healed by faith. The devil would have 
been driven out of you. Then you would have gone home calm 
and easy. When the next attack came you would have said: 
‘This is not the old Thing—the devil has been driven out. This 
is nothing to trouble me; only a cold in the head—a touch of 
fever—a little sore throat.’ There was reason in the method of 
the priests. It worked well. They knew what they were about. 
You believe, and the devil is driven away. You do not believe, 
and he stays.” 

“Well, since I do not believe—” 

“The case is less simple by reason of your unbelief. You 
have no fight left in you, that is plain. Nerve and will are 
broken. You can make no resistance. What should have been 
beaten back as a suggestion of evil, comes in the hope of a lord 
and master. . . . You must find some one to fight the devil 
for you.” 


The likeness in Besant’s thought to that of Tolstoi shows it- 
self again in the observation, made by each, that in the classes 
less touched by modern notions, sounder ideas, and therefore 
greater hope, exist. George Atheling, Mr. Besant's dipsomaniac, 
is a wealthy, well-born, and well-trained young Englishman in his 
second year at Cambridge when his hereditary curse falls on him 
without warning and without extraordinary provocation. He has 
no intemperate habits; he merely takes “his pint of beer with 
his lunch and his claret with his dinner like any other young 
man.” When he is attacked by the raging thirst which Mr. 
Besant describes in a way whose verisimilitude those who have 
not known the thing are unable to appreciate, he gives in at 
once without thought of resistance. He never becomes a habitual 
tippler and sot. His fits return at regular intervals, and his wealth 
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and the assistance of a scoundrelly tempter in the shape of Mavis, 
first his college gyp, afterwards his keeper and boon companion 
during his sprees, enable him to conceal them. He makes, how- 
ever, one’ great effort to throw. off his chains by engaging a ship 
on which there is guaranteed to be not a drop of any liquor, 
and setting off for a voyage around the world. He is accompan- 
ied by two, young doctors, giants physically, as he is himself, 
who are bound to inform themselves whether he obtains liquor 
surreptitiously, and to restrain him by force from drinking it if 
he does. The weak point in his scheme is the retention of Mavis, 
the devil’s necessary tool, by whom all precautions are evaded 
and made useless, so that Atheling returns from his three years’ 
cruise a more helpless slave than ever. By this time he has re- 
solved that his old set shall know him no more. He drops a part 
of his name, draws a thousand pounds for the expenses of his 
periodical bouts with Mavis, and then settles down in the East 
End of London to earn his bread, first as a reporter, and then as 
the sub-editor of a cheap local journal. Presently he marries in 
his new station, and is happy with a wife who never sees him 
except when he is “cold sober,’’ who is entirely happy with 
him and their babies, and who has not the glimmer of a suspicion 
either of his identity or his evil habit. When, at last, the truth 
about the latter comes out, Mr. Besant remarks that 


‘A .better educated mind would have considered with dismay 
the hereditary nature of the disease. Nettie had no such ideas. 
If a man committed the sin of drunkenness he was a wicked man 
who ought to be punished, all the same as a man who robs his 
employer. She had no fears about her children, except that their 
father’s weakness might interfere with their bringing up, and that 
they might find it out. Therefore it was not, after a little, pity 
for her husband that filled her soul, but indignation and con- 
tempt.” 


And again, in a chat between George and his unsuspicious 
wife, when he is counting up the advantages of poverty against 
riches, he says of his new social class: 


““We look not backward or forward. Disease, for example, 
we do not regard as hereditary. This saves us a great deal of 
trouble and anxiety. We take no precautions, yet we do not sit 
down in despair. For instance, there is the hereditary disease of 
drink. Suppose one of our boys was to break out in that direc- 
tion. . . . His friends call him a toper, a drunkard, a cow- 
ard, a disgrace to his-family. He feels that he must fight against 
it; there is nothing else possible for him. If he does not, he will 
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even lose his livelihood. Now, tf he were a rich man he would 
stt down; he would say, ‘I am a victim of heredity. There is no 
use in struggling.” 


The “rich” must here include those rich in the gifts of lat- 
ter-day, non-Christian “culture” as well as those endowed with 
more obvious and common goods, if one wants to get at the exact 
truth. It must even take in those who have only that semblance 
of it which sinks down to the level of Tolstoi’s chambermaid, 
or even to the gutter where lies the sot whose only education 
has resulted in the hearsay persuasion that as drink is “in his 
blood” there is no way of letting it out except by suicide. It 
is by that hopeless no-thoroughfare that George Atheling makes 
his last attempt to escape his demon. 

‘Mr. Besant’s book should be a powerful temperance tract. 
There is no way of helping men like his hero—and they are on 
all sides of us nowadays—but by the remedies he points out: 
prayer for those whom “science” has not robbed of faith; and 
compulsion for all when nerves and will have yielded. They 
can be kept from drunkenness only by keeping them from drink. 
And only so can they be assured of that last sober hour which, 
by God’s grace, may avail to keep them out of the drunkard’s 
hell. 

The next novel on our list is an Irish story, and a very 
clever one, The Nugents of Carriconna (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.), by Tighe Hopkins. Its opening chapter introduces us 
to Mr. Anthony Nugent, a Protestant landlord whose long- 
decaying fortunes have just been revived by a most unexpected 
legacy from a deceased brother in Australia. Two causes com- 
bine to make this bequest more than commonly surprising: in 
all the years of the younger Nugent’s absence, Anthony has not 
merely had no reason to suppose that his brother had prospered 
beyond the ordinary, but he knows that he married and had a 
daughter of whose death her relatives have never been notified. 
However, as no mention of her is made in her father’s will, 
Anthony and his sister, Miss Barbara, conclude that she is no 
longer living. Weare not going to outline the story. Suffice it 
that Anthony Nugent, who comes of an eccentric stock and 
whose ignorance is ample in several directions, resolves when his 
time of expansion at last arrives to make it notable. The ex- 
istence of a half-ruined tower some eighty feet high on his 
estate, and a long-established habit of star-gazing in his lonely 
walks by night, inspire him with the ambition to convert the 
tower into an observatory, furnish it with a telescope, and im- 
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mortalize himself as an astronomer. “I wouldn't be one bit 
surprised,” he says to Lady Kitty Frayne, ‘if I made discover- 
ies that'll do great good to the world, for ye see I'll come fresh 
to the work, knowing nothing at all about it.” Lady Kitty is 
the daughter of his nearest neighbor and the’ betrothed of his 
son Arthur, now absent in Africa. She very promptly suggests 
that as he will need an instructor, and as a man would be 
“sure to steal all your discoveries for himself,” the proper thing 
would be to secure “one of those clever girls who take degrees 
in colleges. Advertise for her and she’ll come directly. She'll 
come in hundreds, I shouldn’t wonder.” The notion strikes An- 
thony with great force. Shall he have a spy upon him, a man 
certain to “steal me opinions? . . That’s what I’m afraid of. 
| wouldn’t put up with that at all.” 

Anthony’s advertisement brings straight from Paris a charming 
widow of twenty-six, Mrs. Dora Lytton, who becomes the heroine 
of the story, and a very cleverly drawn and human heroine she 
is. To give her antecedents or tell how her life becomes part 
and parcel of several other lives at Carriconna would be to dis- 
close the plot of the novel and rob its reader of a good deal of 
interest and enjoyment. The telescope might be called the central 
figure of the tale, but among its characters Anthony is the clear- 
est-cut and most carefully worked-out in detail. Still they are 
all made to act humanly, from within, and not, puppet-like, from 
without. One study, that of Trenchard, deals with the causes, 
symptoms, and possible cure of the opium habit, or narcomania, 
as Mr. Hopkins calls it. The treatment of Anthony, on the other 
hand, has a strong though apparently unconsciously-given sug- 
gestion of paresis about it. Real wealth acts on his cunning, 
badly-stocked but presumably healthy brain in ways very like 
those which result from the contemplation of the imaginary riches 
and power that come to the man whose brain has begun to 
soften. Nearly all the humor of the story—humor of a real but 
rather unusual sort, by the way—centres about the whimsical 
old Irishman when he tries to cover his mercurial impulses with 
a veil as of deep pondering and serious determination to accom- 
plish impossible ends which he has in reality abandoned. Alto- 
gether the novel is one of the most readable and amusing we 
have seen of late. 

Aunt Dorothy (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) is a 
pleasant, nicely told little tale of life on an old Virginia planta- 
tion by Margaret J. Preston. It is reprinted from Harper's Maga- 


zine, and some of its numerous illustrations are clever. A very 
VOL, LII.—49 
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excellent study of a good-naturedly imperious and unconsciously 
domineering woman is made in the character which gives the 
story its name. 

The Old Meeting House and Vacation Papers (New York: 
Worthington Co.) is apparently made up of scraps contributed 
to local denominational journals by the late’ Rev. A. M. Colton, 
a Massachusetts Congregational minister. Their reappearance in 
book-form is not due to any intrinsic value they possess as remi- 
niscence or literature, but to the fraternal affection of a surviving 
Colton. The family, as we learn from one of these essays in 
which their deeds are celebrated, have always been famous for 
pushing their way. 

It would be pleasant, but, we fear, not possible to a strictly 
conscientious lover of good poetry, to say a hearty word of 
praise for Mr. John Augustine Wilstach’s epic, The Battle Forest. 
No publisher's name appears on its title-page, but it is copy- 
righted by the New York JJaz/l and Express, in which it origi- 
nally appeared. It is divided into seven parts, and is very ap- 
propriately dedicated to Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, since it deals 
with the ‘exploits of General Harrison at Tippikanau and else- 
where. Tippecanoe the unlearned spelled and sung it what 
time the patriotic and musical Whig desired by his aid and that 
of Tyler to ‘beat little Van.” As a monument to the fame of 
our present Chief Executive’s grandsire we hope the poem may 
not have too invincible a tendency to suggest the now famous 
proposal to erect “a life-size statuette” to his best-known 
descendant. 

The Light that Failed has, of course, been snapped up at once 
from the columns of Zhe Sun, and got into a handy form by 
publishers heedless of Mr. Kipling’s just but amusing wrath. 
The story is a very good one. It repeats certain touches which 
gave to one of his shorter sketches, “ Baa-baa, Black Sheep,” 
the effect of autobiography. In Dick Heldar’s childhood, passed 
under the care of a cruel bigot, the same theme is struck, and 
something like it in the trouble with the eyes. Moreover, Dick 
Heldar’s sudden and amazing vogue has a strong resemblance to 
that which for some months past has wrapped Rudyard Kipling 
in an atmosphere of praise and unhesitating acceptance the like 
of which does not usually befall one author in a century. Long 
may he deserve to enjoy it as fully as he does at present! There 
is something virile in his direct observation, and his just, if some- 
times brutal, rendering of it into words which is like a breath 
of fresh air after sultry weather. 
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Mr. Meredith Nicholson has collected many of his best verses 
in Short Flights (Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Co.), and his 
best verses are apt to be very good. He has a good ear, a correct 
taste, and a pleasant fancy, as, among many others of equal merit, 
these stanzas which he calls “ Sunset”’ may witness : 

‘¢ Two giants meet upon the hills, 
And one is day, the other night ; 


The trees draw near, the sky leans down 
To watch their test of might. 


* T cannot see them struggling there, 

But soon I know that one is dead, 

For lo! the trees, and hills, and sky 

Are suddenly splashed with red.” 
There is very nice feeling, too, shown in poems like “A 
Prince’s Treasure,” “ The Battle Grandsire Missed,” and “ The 
Soldier Heart.” Mr. Nicholson should take high rank yet among 
our American minor poets—for that matter, have we any who 
can maintain an undisputed claim to be anything more than 

minor? To be that is a good deal, poetry being what it is. 


I.—THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN ENGLISH.* 

This Life of Christ, as Cardinal Manning says in his intro- 
duction, is a golden book. It was written in the best style by 
one who had thoroughly fitted himself for the task. The Abbé 
Fouard has wandered through the Holy Land from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, and knows the geography and topography perfectly. 
And he has made himself thoroughly familiar with all the orien- 
tal customs, so that he was well equipped to reproduce the scenes 
of our Lord’s life. 

His thorough acquaintance with the modern controversies, 
with Strauss and Baur and Renan; his extensive reading among 
English commentators as well as German ones; his purpose, too, 
of banishing the contentious spirit and of preserving the piety 
of a devout and prayful Christian—all this has combined to make 
his book one of the highest merit. The French work was pub- 
lished about ten years ago. It has gone through several edi- 
tions since and been highly commended on all hands. 

When the work first appeared in the original it was very 
extensively reviewed in these pages, (see CATHOLIC WORLD for 
March, April, May, and June, 1881). It was said then that the 
Abbé Fouard had succeeded in giving us one of the best devo- 


* A Life of Fesus. By the Abbé Constant Fouard., Translated from the Fifth Edition, 
with the author's sanction, by George F. X. Griffith. With an Introduction by Cardinal 
Manning. 2 vols. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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tional, and at the same time scholarly, lives of Christ that had 
ever been written. A hope was expressed at that time that it 
would find an able translator who would do it into English for 
the popular reader. We are glad to find that Mr. Griffith has 
answered that expectation, and we bear witness that he has done 
his work well. His style runs along as smoothly as a limpid 
stream, and the translation is characterized by such an absence 
of the French idiom that one would never know that the book 
came from a foreign tongue. It interests one like an intensely 
absorbing novel—far more interesting than Ben-Hur, because all 
the scenes are woven about the Christ as the central figure. 
The imagery is as vivid, the character-painting as strong, and 
the scenes as well depicted as the most fastidious novel-reader 
could desire. 

The study of the life of Christ is intensely interesting to all 
classes of readers, for, taken at the lowest estimate, no one in 
history has exerted such a tremendous influence over the mind 
and heart and imagination of mankind as he. But when the 
life is presented to us with all the surroundings that go to make 
up the composition of place, when the scenes are produced so 
vividly that we unconsciously pass into them and become one of 
the actors, when the resources of critical learning and the copi- 
ousness of edifying exposition, drawn from the purest sources 
of Catholic commentary, are called on to fill out the picture, 
then the narrative is fascinating and entrancing. The charm of 
the subject itself has been heightened by the way in which the 
reader is carried back to those blessed days, and is made to en- 
joy the inestimable privilege accorded to the Twelve, to live with 
Jesus, to listen to the words that fell from his lips. One beauty 
of this Life is that it avoids the polemical spirit; this may be 
good for scholars. At the same time there are sufficient critical 
and exegetical notes to satisfy the inquiring mind and settle dis- 


puted points. 


2.—THE POOR OF NEW YORK CITY.* 

The author, himself a newspaper man, but far from being a 
mere book-maker (in the present instance, at all events), has had 
in the preparation of this work the friendly assistance of such practi- 
cal and experienced men as the President of the New York Board 
of Health, Mr. Charles G. Wilson; the Chief Inspector of the police 
force, Mr. Thomas Byrnes; and the Registrar of Vital Statistics, 
Dr. Roger S. Tracy. The illustration by means of photographs 


* How the Other Half Lives: Studies among the Tenements of New York. By Jacob A. 
Riis. With illustrations chiefly from photographs. New York; Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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secures fidelity to facts and to the sad realities with which the 
book deals. 

American readers of General Booth’s work flatter themselves 
that the state of things which he describes as existing in England 
has no parallel here, and that it is quite unlikely that it should 
have a parallel—in our own days at all events. However true 
this may be of other cities, of New York it must be said that 
the time is not far distant when even worse things will have to 
be said of New York than General Booth has said of London. 
Hemmed in as it is by water on all sides, there is no place in 
which overcrowding exists to so great a degree, and all the evils 
which follow upon overcrowding; no place where the tenement- 
house system, the system which robs the poor of even the poorest 
home, is so fully developed. A generation ago there were but 
15,000 tenement-houses in New York; now there are 37,000, and 
three-fourths of the population, or 1,200,000 of people, live in 
these houses. When we remember that this state of things has 
been caused by the greed and unbridled selfishness of the few 
who own these houses, and who make, as an average, forty per 
cent. upon this property, never less than fifteen, in some cases 
100 per cent.; that the control of the government ‘of the city is 
left by its more respectable inhabitants in the hands of men who 
scarcely make even a pretence of caring for anything but their . 
own interests, whether personal or party ; that year by year things 
are getting worse by the increase of population and by the 
influx of immigration, of which this city retains the least enter- 
prising and the poorest classes—we shall have reason to conclude 
that there is abundant matter for most serious thought, and, we 
hope, for energetic action. 

This work will, we hope, arrest the attention of those who 
are responsible by either omission or commission for the actual 
state of things. We cannot do more than call their attention to 
it and give an extract or two as specimens: 

“Thirty-five years ago the tenement population had swelled 
to half a million, and on the East side, in what is still the most 
densely populated district in all the world, China not excluded, 
it was packed at the rate of 290,000 to the square mile, a state of 
things wholly unexampled. The greatest crowding of old London 
was at the rate of 175,816. And yet experts had testified that, 
as compared with up-town, rents were from twenty-five to thirty per 
cent. higher in the worst slums of the lower wards, with such 
accommodations as. . . one room, 12x12, with five families 
living in it, comprising twenty persons of both sexes and all ages, 
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with only two beds, without partition, screen, chair, or table. 
The. rate of rent has been successfully maintained to the present 
day.” The statement that five families lived in one room 12 x 12, 
which seems almost incredible, rests (as far as we can gather from 
Mr. Riis’s book) upon the authority of a report made by a com- 
mittee of the State Senate; and Mr. Riis himself has quite re- 
cently met with cases which, if not quite so bad, are too bad to be 
tolerated (pages 11, 12). The following is a description of a 
sweater’s den in a Ludlow Street tenement: ‘“‘ Up two flights of 
stairs, three, four. . . to the door that opens to admit the 
bundle and the man. A sweater this in a small way. Five men 
and a woman, two young girls not fifteen, and a boy who says 
unasked that he is fifteen, and lies in saying it, are at the ma- 
chines sewing knickerbockers—‘ knee-pants,’ in the Ludlow Street 
dialect. The floor is littered ankle-deep with half-sewn garments. 
In the alcove, on a couch of many dozens of pants ready for the 
finisher a bare-legged baby, with pinched face, is asleep. The 
faces, hands, and arms to the elbows of every one in the room 
are black with the color of the cloth on which they are working. 

. They turn out one hundred and twenty dozen knee-pants 
a week, for which the manufacturer pays twenty cents a dozen. 
Five cents a dozen is the clear profit. For the two shabby, 
smoke-begrimed rooms, one somewhat larger than the ordinary, 
they pay twenty dollars a month.” 

We cannot too earnestly recommend this work to all who are 
interested in the well-being of their country. It is not indeed a pleas- 
ant book to read; far from it. But it isa book which deals with facts, 
and with facts which, if left unaltered, are destined to lead to 
ulterior consequences cf the most disastrous character. As a 
man has sown so shall he reap, if not in this world certainly in 
the next; as a community of men. have sown so shall they too 
reap, and their harvest comes in the present life. And even now 
the greed and selfishness of the house-owners of New York, tol- 
erated and protected as they have been by the community at 
large, have resulted in the necessity of enormous taxes for pri- 
sons and for police, and will sooner or later lead to evils com- 
pared with which those already existing are but trifles. 

The picture drawn by Mr. Riis of the life of the ‘“ Other 
Half” is not, however, wholly dark and repelling. ‘ With all his 
conspicuous faults, the swarthy Italian’ has his redeeming traits. 
He is as honest as he is hot-headed. There are no Italian burg- 
lars in the Rogues’ Gallery; the ex-brigand toils peacefully on 
American ground. . . . The women are faithful wives and 
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devoted mothers. Their vivid and picturesque costumes lend a 
tinge of color to the otherwise dull monotony of the slums they 
inhabit. The Italian is gay, light-hearted, and, if his fur is not 
stroked the wrong way, inoffensive as a child.” 

That the wealthiest and most responsible citizens of New York 
abstain from taking their fair share in the burden of the manage- 
ment of the city’s affairs is a fact long notorious, and an omis- 
sion of duty which makes them answerable for much of the evil 
which exists. We were not prepared’ to make any more serious 
charge against them. The statements, however, made by Mr. Riis 
which we quote below show, if true (and they can easily be dis- 
proved if untrue), that a much more weighty responsibility for 
those evils rests upon some of the members of these classes. The 
block between Bayard, Park, Mulberry, and Baxter Streets (form- 
ing one side of the district called “The Bend”) is one of the 
very worst examples of overcrowding and want of sanitary ar- 
rangements in New York. For the year 1888 the death-rate in 
Baxter and Mulberry Streets, between Park and Bayard Streets, 
was for children 139.83, and for adults 14.87; that is to say, out 
of 202 deaths in those streets 132 were deaths of children under 
five years of age. The infant mortality compared with that of 
adults is considered, as is well known, one of the best means of 
forming a judgment of the general sanitary condition of a place. 
Now, who are the owners of this property? The answer will be 
found in Mr. Riis’s book (p. 64). “‘ What if I were to tell you 
that this alley and more tenement property in ‘the Bend,’ all of 
it notorious for years as the vilest and worst to be found any- 
where, stood associated on the tax-books all through ‘the long 
struggle to make its owners responsible, which has at last resulted 
in a qualified victory for the law, with the name of an honored 
family, one of the ‘oldest and best,’ rich in possessions and in 
influence, and high in the councils of the city’s government? It 
would be but the plain truth. Nor would it be the only instance 
by very many that stand recorded in the Health Department’s 
books of a kind that has come near to making the name of land- 
lord as odious in New York as it has become in Ireland.” A 
striking proof that this fearful mortality is due to the action of 
the owners of the houses is found in the fact that in this very 
district a properly managed property exists, where in the year 
1888 there were only two deaths ; while in houses of the normal 
kind of that region situated almost directly opposite, dnd occu- 
pied by the same number of persons, 25 persons died, 19 of 
whom were children. 
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3.—JOHN MAC HALE, ARCHBISHOP OF TUAM.* 


Anything relating to the glorious struggle of the Irish people 
for religious and political freedom, made against fearful and at 
times diabolical odds, is of the greatest interest, not alone to 
the Irish but to every one possessing the love of true liberty 
which is God-implanted in the souls of honest men. And to the 
writer of this notice, an American without, unfortunately, a drop 
of Irish blood in his veins, history presents no nobler spectacle 
or mightier theme for sage and poet than that of the Irish na- 
tion emerging from three centuries of persecution unequalled, as 
Dr. Johnson says, in Time’s annals—emerging to wring from a 
most unwilling English Parliament the right of religious freedom, 
not for themselves alone, but for the descendants of that remnant 
of the English people who did not apostatize from God’s Holy 
Church. And no stronger evidence could be given of the Irish 
people’s fittingness to govern themselves and, if necessary, others, 
than the fact that they did, in the face of a crushing opposition, 
upheld by wickedest slander and appalling mendacity, peaceably 
obtain a right so long withheld, and obtained it, as has been 
said, not for themselves alone but for another people too weak 
or too timid to efficaciously demand it. 

The life which these pages narrate covers almost an entire 
century, and it is dedicated “To the sacred memory of the 
dead who, in prison, on the scaffold, on the battle-field, in exile, 
througn the long sufferings of centuries and the starless night of 
famine after famine, have perished martyrs to their love for Ire- 
land, and looking in vain for her resurrection morn; to the gen- 
erous spirits of the living, the sons and daughters of Ireland at 
home and abroad who still suffer and labor and hope against 
hope for the redemption of Erin; to the brave hearts on Irish 
soil whose heroic resolves no tyranny can change, whose fidelity 
to the hallowed cause of national right no bribe, no torture can 
move ; to the friends of Ireland of every race afd creed, in every 
civilized country, who, like John of Tuam, seek for Ireland justice 
and only justice, these volumes, containing the record of a noble 
life given wholly to God and country, are dedicated by the 
author.” 

John MacHale, so well known to both hemispheres as the 
great Archbishop of Tuam, was born on Sunday, March 6, 1791, 
and died on Monday, November 7, 1881. From the year 
1814, when he was ordained priest and appointed lecturer in 


. * Fohn MacHale, Archbishop of Tuam. His Life, Times, and Correspondence. By the 
Right Rev. Bernard O'Reilly, D.D. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet. 
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theology at Maynooth, till the day of his death he ceased not to 
labor with voice and pen and by every species of priestly minis- 
tration for the religious, the intellectual, and the political welfare 
of Irishmen. His life-work is expressed in his own words: “In 
advocating the cause of the poor I am only fulfilling my covenant 
with my God and my people.” 

This work is more than the life of the archbishop; it is a very 
complete history of his times. The graphic style of the author 
is too well known to need comment here. He tells his story 
feelingly, entering fully into the sentiments and spirit of the 
noble man whose life he relates. And it is this that makes his 
work peculiarly valuable: he is strictly impartial, not with the 
pseudo-impartiality that consists in being indifferent to justice 
and injustice, good and evil, but with the impartiality of the true 
historian, which is the absence of such prejudice as would prevent 
him from discovering or acknowledging the truth. 


4.—HANDCUFFS FOR ALCOHOLISM.* 

This little book attempts to put in a handy form some 
scientific information as to the action of alcohol on the human 
system. It furthermore gives some interesting statistics, taken 
from the records of asylums and from the reports of the Eng- 
lish army. It refers to the action of insurance companies in 
charging more for insuring a drinking man than a total ab- 
stainer; it tells us briefly of the church’s attitude on the ques- 
tion in the past; and through it all runs an appeal to every- 
body to join in the struggle against the great monster of intem- 
perance. 

Its value lies in the fact that it gives in a handy form the 
knowledge needed to disabuse the popular mind of the false idea 
that alcoholic drinks are necessary for health. We commonly hear 
it given as an excuse for a man’s drinking that he works hard 
and ‘“‘needs something.” This book shows how foolish it is to sup- 
pose that alcoholic drink is the “needed something” to make a 
man more capable of doing his work. The scientific part of the 
book may be rather dry reading for some; but a scientific expo- 
sition ought to aim more at truth than interesting the reader. It 
might have been better if the author had maintained the character 
of expositor throughout this part of his book and had not assumed 
at times that of exponent of his own private theories. Still, it may 
be that the scope the author designed for his book is here mis- 


* Handcuffs for Alcoholism. Published by the author, Rev. George Zurcher, Buffalo 
Plains, Erie Co., N. Y. 
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understood—he may have intended it to be more than simply 
an exposition. 

The voice of science is unhesitatingly given in favor of total 
abstinence as far as healthy men are concerned; modern medi- 
cine is, furthermore, decreasing the number of diseases in which 
it is permissible to use alcoholic stimulants. It certainly holds 
that the physical and mental evils which flow from abuse of alco- 
hol.are hereditary. Dr. Thomson says that “the child of the 
drunkard is very apt to be deficient in intellect, and not im- 
probably idiotic.” Iam sorry that lack of space forbids my ex- 
amining more at large the scientific arguments adduced. 

The extracts from the apostolical canons, councils, and de- 
crees of popes are extremely interesting. In them drunkenness 
is called the source “from which all evils emanate,” ‘and the 
cause and origin of nearly all acts which men commit rashly.” 


5.—SOME GOOD SERMONS.* 

These discourses were for the most part prepared in the ear- 
liest days of the learned author’s ministry, being dedicated to 
Rt. Rev. John Shanley, Bishop of Jamestown, North Dakota, in 
remembrance of school-fellowship in Rome. The subjects chosen 
do not follow any particular line of doctrine, embracing topics 
both dogmatic and moral. As might be expected from “ juve- 
nile” efforts, as the author calls them, there is some evidence of 
lack of practice in dealing with souls, especially in the sermon 
on perseverance in grace. This sermon emphasizes the independ- 
ence of God in bestowing his favor in a way tending to the in- 
jury of the divine virtue of hope, albeit the author, goes no 
farther than Massillon and other great preachers. ‘ Hilarion,” 
says the author of that saint’s life, ‘“ feeling death approaching, 
began to shudder at the thought of the divine justice. But the 
aged servant of God addressed his spirit and said: ‘Fear not, O 
my sou]. Depart! Depart! Seventy years thou hast served 
Christ, and dost thou fear death?’ Then a deep peace settled 
upon his soul and shone in his face, and he slept in the Lord.” 

We hope that the reader will not take this expression of our 
preference for a milder view of the evidences of predestination 
to eternal life than the author does for anything but the ex- 
pression of a mere difference of opinion on a disputed point of 
pastoral prudence. For it is many a day since we have read 
such well-written sermons as the nine printed in this little vodl- 


“Sermons and Lectures. By Rev. J. F. Loughlin, D.D. Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner 
& Co. 
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ume. Juvenile or not, the thought is mature. The use of Scrip- 
ture betokens a trained scholar, and the handling of doctrine is 
more excellent than is commonly met with in even clergy- 
men long exercised in the care of souls. What we would 
especially commend is the literary quality of the sermons. The 
style is clear, precise, elegant, and forcible, and in many places 
possessed of a high degree of eloquence. 


6.—THE APOSTLE OF TEMPERANCE.* 

The author of this little work says: “In this brief sketch I 
have tried to show Father Mathew as he was known to his 
nearest relations, to trace the causes of his success, and the 
connection of his temperance movement with the history of 
his times.” 

Fifty years ago there was no man better known than Theo- 
bald Mathew, the founder of the Irish temperance movement. 
He brought seven millions of people to take the total-abstinence 
pledge, and his followers were of many countries and of many 
creeds. He preached with strange success in England, in Scot- 
land, and in the United States. He was widely loved and his 
friends were of every class and creed. He was kindly and 
cheery to all, and a glorious title was given him, for he was 
named “ The Sinner’s Friend.” The poorest and most degraded 
crowded to him and were sure of a kind welcome. There was 
scarcely a house in the poorer quarter of Cork where he was 
not looked upon as a trusted personal friend. He always treated 
the poor with special respect, and his charity was akin to that 
of the saints. “It is better,” he said, ‘‘to be imposed upon 
by nineteen than to allow one deserving man to depart un- 
relieved.” 

In the great work of his life, a work that is not dead but 
strongly liveth—that of holy temperance, Father Mathew struck 
a key-note of salvation that, please God, shall vibrate through 
all the coming ages till time shall be no more. Of the ten 
thousand who took the pledge of total abstinence from his hand 
but few, it is said, were found to violate it. Never in the 
whole course of his long. and arduous labors did his heart fail 
him. On the contrary, he seemed to catch new fire from the 
excited throngs clustering around him; new certainty of triumph 
from their belief. And opposition but strengthened his courage, 
fof was not his Master before him opposed, even unto death ? 


* Father Mathew. His Life and Times. By Frank J. Mathew. London, Paris, and 
Melbourne : Cassell & Company. 
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This little life of the great Apostle of Temperance is espe- 
cially noteworthy for the new light it throws on his private life, 
and for the numerous anecdotes found in its pages that are not 
to be found in the larger lives of Father Mathew. The book 
may be warmly commended to the perusal of all who have 
not the leisure or opportunity to read Maguire’s long and pains- 
taking Biography of Father Mathew. 


7.—A MANUAL FOR VERNACULAR SERVICES.* 

No doubt this little manual will be most acceptable to those 
priests who are desirous of introducing a popular devotional ser- 
vice with congregational singing. The order of prayers and 
hymns is very much the same as has been observed in the Paul- 
ist Church, where, for a long time, the Sunday-night congrega- 
tional service and singing by the people has proved such a 
signal success. The preparation of this very cheap and handy 
service-book is the result of the hearing of these services by 
several bishops and priests, at whose request it has been com- 
piled. In both the prayers and hymns the subject of “ Divine 
Praise,” which Father Young has been constantly urging in his 
numerous articles on congregational singing -in THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, as one of vital importance in our day, is strongly 
accentuated. 

Besides the regular order of prayers, there are fourteen hymns, 
words and music, some selected from the Catholic Hymnal; 
others are new, and, we think, likely to prove very popular, 
especially the hymns of ‘Praise’? and those in honor of the 
Blessed Sacrament. Now that the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
has permitted the use of English prayers and hymns before the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed, an excellent occasion is given for 
stimulating the devotion of the faithful and offering as well: an 
opportunity for the people assembled to lift up their voices in 
congregational prayer and song. 

The use of this manual will also enable the hierarchy to 
judge of it as suggestive of a duly authorized form for such 
services, should the practical results make it appear advisable to 
give more than the individual sanction they now receive. 


8.—ANCIENT HISTORY.T 
This is a revision of the second part of the author’s History of 


* An Order of Divine Praise and Prayer for Congregational Use in Churches. Price, 
$3 a hundred. THE CATHOLIC WoRLD Office, New York. 

+ Ancient History for Colleges and High Schools. By P. V.N. Myers. Boston: Ginn & 
Company. 
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Rome, first published in 1882. As a text-book for a collegian 
it is by far too superficial. It is eminently adapted for use in 
schools, and, as far as we can see, it contains but one passage 
that could give umbrage to a Catholic. It contains passages 
that should arouse fears in the mind of the thoughtful lover of 
our country. The following may be quoted as an example: 
“In the early, virtuous period of the Roman state divorce 
was unusual, but in later and more degenerate times it became 
very common. The husband had the right to divorce his wife 
for the slightest cause, or for no cause at all. In this disregard 
of the sanctity of the family relation may doubtless be found 
one cause of the degeneracy and failure of the Roman stock.” 
It is matter for which to be, devoutly thankful to Almighty God 
that some of the States of our country have adopted vigorous 
measures to repress and do away with this frightful vice, and 
may the time soon come when this blight of legalized adultery 
be everywhere removed from us! 


9.—HOME LYRICS.* 

The editor of this volume of poems says in her preface that 
the selection she has made is from numerous manuscripts in her 
possession, and that the question what to select for publication 
has occupied a part of her time for a number of years. 

- The poems are the breathings of a gentle soul, and are full 
of home and home-love, enriched by an ardent and sincere 
piety. They contain not a sentiment that is not to be highly 
esteemed and cultivated, and are often expressed with genuine 
gracefulness and with tender force. 

There is contained in this volume a charming collection of 
dramas in verse. Convents and schools are often at a loss for 
the want of just such plays as these are. 

The ,publisher has done his work well. The binding is taste- 
ful, and the volume throughout presents an excellent appearance. 


10.—IN SCRIPTURE LANDS.t+ 
This is aa entertaining account of the author’s travels in 
Egypt, the Sinaitic Peninsula, and the Holy Land. To the mind 
of one who has never visited these scenes it produces never- 
to-be-forgotten impressions of places famous in history, both 


* Echoes of the Past. Poems by Clara L. Mcllvain. Edited by her daughter. Louisville: 
John P. Morton & Company. 

t ln Scripture Lands. New View of Sacred Places. By Edward L. Wilson. With 
one hundred and fifty illustrations from original photographs by the author. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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sacred and profane. It is to be regretted that the author dis- 
plays want of information concerning the spirit of Catholicism. 
Yet on the whole the book is one of much value. It contains 
the usual information about distances, places, methods of travel, 
present inhabitants, and much that has been contributed by 
modern scientific exploration and study, as well as comparison 
with the Biblical narrative. 

Mr. Wilson adopts Dr. C. S. Robinson’s opinion as to the 
site of Calvary, against the unbroken Christian tradition, and, we 
may add, against the result of recent studies by German investi- 
gators. 

The book is a splendid specimen of the book-maker’s art, as 
well as to paper and binding as to the letter-press and illustrations. 


I1I1.—SACERDOTAL MEDITATIONS.* 


The author of these meditations, though a member of the 
Society of Jesus, had the grace of a special vocation in behalf 
of the secular clergy. The experience gained from the pastoral 
retreats which he conducted in nearly every diocese in France, 
and for more than thirty years, gave him an intimate knowledge of 
every detail in the sacerdotal life, and his wide learning and as- 
sured prudence made him an admirable guide and counsellor in 
every spiritual necessity of those who have assumed the pastoral 
charge. These meditations are the fruit of his zeal, his observa- 
tion, and his experience. Though there are many books of medi- 
tations adapted to the use of the clergy generally, there is none 
whose aim is more directly and exclusively for the benefit of the 
secular clergy than this work. Many will consider it the only book 
of the kind that we have in English, and priests on the mission 
have reason to feel under great obligation to the venerable Bish- 
op of Burlington for the service he has rendered them in its 
translation. The fact that the first edition is even at this early 
date almost exhausted is in itself a singular testimony of the ex- 
cellence and value of these meditations. 

Though the work is well printed, we venture to say that the 
voluine will be found too large and bulky for daily use, and we 
trust that future editions will be published in a more convenient 
and portable form. The absence of head-lines is another defect 
in a work which in every other respect is so valuable that it 
ought to be in the hands of all our priests. 

* Sacerdotal Meditations, By Rev. Father Chaignon, S.J. Translated from the eleventh 


French edition, by Rt. Rev. Louis de Goesbriand, D.D., Bishop of Burlington, Vt. (For sale 
by Rev, Father Donohoe Burlington, Vt.) 
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ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO THE READING CIRCLES, LISTS UF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

OUR list of Catholic authors has attracted general attention. 
Letters of approbation and encouragement have been received 
from many places where Reading Circles are as yet unknown. 
To the writers of these letters we extend our thanks, and request 
them to bear in mind that the Columbian Reading Union is en- 
tirely dependent on volunteer service, and for want of funds has 
no salaried secretary. Hence we must delay answers to some 
correspondents who have asked various questions which will re- 
quire investigation. As a matter of course we expected that 
some authors would be overlooked. When we shall have classi- 
fied the names suggested since our list was put into type, full 
justice will be rendered to them at a later date. For the prac- 
tical utility of our list it is necessary for us to know the name 
of the publisher as well as the name of the author, siffce we wish 
to ascertain definitely the retail price of each book. Many of the 
standard works of Catholic literature are out of print. We hope 


that the reasons for this condition of things will be vigorously dis- 


cussed by all who have information to give on this important matter. 
* * * 


The officers and members of the Ozanam Reading Circle, 
under the care of the Paulist Fathers, organized. a meeting with 
the object of showing ‘ appreciation of the great gifts of Cardinal 
Newman which have made him for over half a century an at- 
tractive personality in the highest literary circles of the United 
States. His beautiful traits of character, and his distinguished 
ability as a defender of Catholic truth, deserve that profound 
admiration and esteem usually called hero-worship.” 

“The meeting was held in the hall of the De La Salle In- 
stitute, New York City, and was very largely attended. It proved 
a success in every feature of its programme. The meeting opened 
with a piano solo by Miss Ella Farrell, followed by an essay on 
Cardinal Newman prepared by Mr. John A. O'Rourke, of the Spal- 
ding Literary Union. Miss Mary Burke then read a quotation 
from Newman’s description of a gentleman. Rev. Father Smith, 
C.S.P., being unable to attend, sent a very able letter treating 
particularly of the literary style of Cardinal Newman. This was 
the gem of the evening, and the felicitous manner in which it was 
read by Professor Alfred Young was highly praised. It was a 
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short but thorough treatment of the subject, and called forth the 
applause of the audience. He especially eulogized the /dea of a 
University. 

“Mr. Joseph J. Carey evoked applause by his violin solo, in 
which he was accompanied by Miss Lillie Nugent at the piano. 
Appropriate passages were then read from the works of Cardinal 
Newman, and the beautiful tributes of Aubrey de Vere and Father 
Hewit were quoted by the members of the Ozanam Reading 
Circle. The cardinal’s favorite hymn, “ Lead, kindly Light,” 
was excellently rendered by a quartette from the choir of the 
Church of St. Paul the Apostle, under the direction of Professor 
Edmund G. Hurley. The audience listened with profound interest 
to the short address by Brother Azarias, in which he recounted 
some personal recollections of Newman, showing the greatness 
and humility of the man who did so much for Catholicity in 
England. He considered him as a student, teacher, orator, poet, 
and philosopher, and told his audience that Newman was great 
in each. He compared him and his work most fittingly to the 
rainbow, bringing bright hopes after a troubled sky. Rev. Father 
McMillan, €.S.P., made the closing address, in which he alluded 
to the friendly relations between Newman and the people of Ire- 
land. In powerful language he defended their ancient faith, and 
endeavored to roll back the prejudices against the church that 
had been accumulating in England since the days of the Tudors. 

“ THOMAS J. O'MARA.” 


* a * 


Cardinal Newman’s convictions in regard to the Irish people, 
and his deep reverence for their religious fidelity, may be shown 
by the following quotation from his book entitled H¢storical 


Sketches : 

‘‘ The Saxon Catholic who lands in this island feels that he is 
in the midst of those who will not despise him for his faith’s sake; 
who name the same sacred names, and utter the same prayers, 
and use the same devotions as he does himself; whose churches 
are the houses of his God, and whose numerous clergy are the 
physicians of his soul. He penetrates into the heart of the coun- 
try, and he recognizes an innocence in the young face, and a piety 
and patience in the aged voice, which strikingly and sadly con-. 
trast with the habits of his own rural population. Scattered over 
these masses of peasantry, and peasants themselves, he hears of a 
number of lay persons who have dedicated themselves to a reli- 
gious celibacy, and who, by their superior knowledge as well as 
sanctity, are the natural and ready guides of their humble breth- 
ren. He finds the population as munificent as it is pious, and doing 
greater works for God out of their poverty than the rich and 
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noble elsewhere accomplish in their abundance. He finds them 
characterized by a love of kindred so tender and faithful as to lead 
them, on their compulsory expatriation, to send back from their ° 
first €arnings in another hemisphere incredible sums, with the pur- 
pose of bringing over to it those dear ones whom they have left 
in the old country. And he finds himself received with that 
warmth of hospitality which ever has been Ireland’s boast; and, 
as far as he is personally concerned, his blood is forgotten in his 
baptism. How shall he not, under such circumstances, exult in 
his new friends, and feel words deficient to express both his deep 
reverence for their virtues and his strong sympathy in their 
heavy trials ?” 


Miss Rosa Mulholland is authority for this statement: 


“The Catholic University, under Dr. Newman's rule, was the 
first institution in the country spontaneously to erect a chair of 
Irish history and archeology, and it also defrayed the expenses 
of publication of Dr. O’Curry’s valuable volume of the Wanuscript 
Materials of Ancient Irish History. This book contains a series 
of lectures by Professor Eugene O’Curry, all of which lectures 
were, when delivered in the University, attended regularly by the 
illustrious rector in person. Dr. O’Curry speaks warmly in the 
preface to his book of the delightful encouragement ‘he received 
from the presence of Dr. Newman, the courtesy of his expressions 
of approval, and the friendly intcrest shown by the ‘ great scholar 
and pious priest,’ in the labors and difficulties of the Irish arche- 
ologist. Dr. Newman did, in fact, cherish a dream, which perhaps 
suggests the poet in him rather than the prophet; a dream of a 
truly great Catholic University in Ireland, to which all Catholic 
nations, including the Catholic section of England, should eagerly 
send forth their youth to be educated. 

“People here [in Ireland] recall at this moment his sweet and 
genial ways while among them. A friend has just described how, 
atter Mass on Sunday, he would come out in front of the church 
in cassock and biretta, and stand chatting pleasantly with the num- 
bers who surrounded him, eager for a smile or a word. The 
church was that of the Catholic University, built by him with the 
surplus money subscribed to pay Dr. Newman’s costs in the 
Achilli suit. Over beyond the green garden, on the other side 
of the square of St. Stephen’s Green, lived Dr. Whately, the friend 
of old, from whom strong stress of circumstance parted him. In 
all the four years during which the friends dwelt so near with 
only a few trees between them they never once met or saw one 
another. Doubtless that gulf of a few perches was the sign of 
an open wound.” 

* * * 

By special request of the Ozanam Reading Circle and many 
others we publish the letter on Cardinal Newman written by 
Rev. Michael P. Smith, C.S.P.: 


VOL. LIl.—50 
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“To give a sketch of Cardinal Newman in one short paper, 
either of his history, or his character, or his work and influence, 
would be like an attempt to represent by a few strokes of brush 
or pencil some varied and beautiful landscape. The distant hills, 
the battlements of clouds which circumscribe and limit the view, 
may, indeed, be indicated. But where are their bold or broken 
outlines, their graceful curves; where the light and shade, the 
massing of trees along the side of glen and gorge; where the 
varied tints, the purple richness, as the sun declines in the heav- 
ens? The course of the rivers, too, may be traced out, but we 
miss the sweep and majesty of the turns, the glinting, shimmer- 
ing beauty of the surface—now calm, now wind-swept, the clear 
depths that reflect the sky. For in every large subject it is the 
unity, the interdependence, the blending, the contrast that give 
reality to the view. 

“But as in a landscape we may direct our attention to one 
object, or group of objects, without consciously excluding the 
rest; so, too, in a character so many-sided, in a life so long, in 
positions so varied, we can get a view here, we may pause to 
study or investigate there; taking in by piecemeal, as it were, 
what in its entirety would be too great a tax on our time or our 
powers. 

“Speaking, then, to a Reading Circle composed of Catholics, 
I consider I shall be consulting your instruction if I confine my- 
self to some observations on Cardinal Newman’s style, and such 
works of his as will, by their subject matter, be likely to recommend 
themselves to you. 

‘By style I mean a personal method and power of expres- 
sion. Back of it, its source, is the man—the man moral, intellec- 
tual, gifted by nature, or trained and disciplined by study, or 
both. It might seem, then, for a good style, for a perfect style, 
we would require a good, a perfect man; but there is a mystery 
in the distribution of natural gifts as there is in supernatural ones ; 
the pagan authors, lacking in much that makes the perfect man, 
are and have been regarded as models of style for all time—they 
are called the classics. In Newman we have first of all the good 
man, pure of heart, tender and sensitive of conscience, walking ever 
conscious of Godis presence, conscious, too, that he was a world- 
wide teacher of divine truth, upon whose utterarices thousands 
hung, and decided the questions which affected not time but eter- 
nity. A naturally gifted man, he enjoyed the best advantages in 
the way of study, observation, and society that his time afforded. 
A thorough classical scholar, acquainted with several modern 
‘anguages, he knew the sources, the resources, the genius, the 
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strength of our noble English tongue as few others did. He 
possessed a marvellous clearness of intellect, the medium for which 
was a no less marvellous gift of expression. He often had the 
desire to make known his convictions and feelings ; he was often 
forced to speak, and he always had a message, not to a few men 
but to all men. These, then, were the man’s moral and intellec- 
tual make-up: an upright heart, a tender conscience, the pesses- 
sion of the truth, the sense of responsibility, great and varied 
knowledge, keen logic, poetic fancy; and the result was his style, 
his written expression. And what a style it is! So suited to 
his theme, and so becoming himself. So much is he the mas- 
ter of himself, so much has he himself in hand, so ever-conscious, 
too, is he of his hearer or reader that he can be serious or play- 
ful, vehement or impressive, concise or rich; but always forcible, 
chaste, happy, simple, and admirable. His intellect maps out his 
subject, its order, its arguments; his knowledge enriches it with 
choice words; his fancy creates the illustrations and figures; his 
earnestness makes it come glowing from heart and pen; his 
clearness and candor makes it appeal to mind and conscience. 

“Who has not heard the wise, necessary, but trite recom- 
mendation, advice, command, ‘ Read only the best authors; form 
yourselves on them.’ Is not this, indeed, one of the main objects 
of the Ozanam Reading Circle? A general acquaintance with 
good authors, the frequent perusal of well-written books, is sure, 
consciously or unconsciously, to improve, enrich, and develop one’s 
mind, taste, and judgment, and power of expression. But a lit- 
erary master is like one’s lover—there is only one. Others may 
please, attract, enlighten, but to one and to one only do we turn 
for truest congeniality, intimacy, sympathy, and the sense of un- 
derstanding and being understood. We consciously and uncon- 
sciously imitate that one; his lightest words catch our ear,. his 
actions engross and occupy us, and are the spring, the occasion, 
the model of our own thoughts and expression. 

“It was the writer’s good fortune, when about eighteen and 
in the class of rhetoric in a Catholic college, to chance upon 
Newman’s work entitled Zhe Jdea of a University. It fell in with 
and gave definiteness and expansion to the studies that then in- 
terested him. It was a discovery; it was also a revelation. Here, 
indeed, was a style and a master; the gold country had been 
reached, and mines filled with treasures were opened to the 
youthful searcher. Out of gratitude he now wishes to record that 
among all the ‘books which have helped him,’ Newman’s /dea of 
a University holds the first, the most honored place ; he conceives 
that it is not in his power to offer any advice more properly 
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suited to your Reading Circle, more likely to be of benefit to 

individuals, than to recommend this master-piece with its many 

and different topics. To the general reader he would venture to 

commend next the Historical Sketches ; for knowledge of men and 

the times, the Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics ; for spir- 

itual reading, the Sketches of the Saints and his Catholic Sermons.” 
. * * * 

The Rev. Arthur J. Teeling, of Newburyport, Mass., has or- 
ganized the Boyle O’Reilly Reading Circle. This is the first to 
be formed in honor of the great writer whose name it bears. 
Arrangements have also been made for an organization to be 
known as the John Boyle O’Reilly Literary Association of Bos- 
ton. The objects of this association are the establishment of a 
library and reading-room which will be open every evening in 
the week, where information on Irish and American topics, es- 
pecially, will be imparted by means of debates and lectures, as 
well as by books and periodicals. 

A short time before his lamented death, John Boyle O'Reilly 
wrote this letter relating to morality in fiction, which we commend 
to the careful perusal of all our Reading Circles: 

“ Romantic literature belongs to the domain of art, on the same 
level as sculpture, painting, and the drama. In none of these 
other expressions is the abnormal, the corrupt, the wantonly re- 
pulsive allowable. The line of treatment on these subjects is 
definitely drawn and generally acknowledged. The unnecessarily 
foul is unpardonable. 

“Why should not the same limit be observed in romantic lit- 
erature? Ali art deals with nature and truth; but not with all! 
nature and all truth. A festering sore is part of nature; it di- 
rectly affects the thought and action of the sufferer, and it is as 
unsightly, as deplorable, and as potent as a festering vice on the 
soul. Why should the latter be allowed and the bodily sore 
forbidden ? 

“The average middle-class American reader, male or female, 
is a Philistine unquestionably—the most impervious and cloaked 
conventionality known to all the nations, not even excepting the 
‘lower middle class’ English, He wants his fiction to be as 
proper, as full of small exactitudes in demeanor, as good an 
example,’ on the outside, as he is himself. Humbug as he is, 
he is far preferable to the ‘natural’ type of the morbid morality- 
mongers who teach a lesson of an hour by a life-long corrup- 
tion. The Philistine has a right to his taste, and he is right in 
voting down the Zola school as the best for his children. Being a 
Philistine myself I vote with him. JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY.” 

* * * 

We give hearty welcome to the new Reading Circle organized 

at Plymouth, Mass., by the young ladies of St.. Peter's Church, 
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The officers are Miss Katherine O’Brien, president; Miss Joanna 
O’Brien, vice-president; Miss Mary Mullins, recording secretary ; 
Miss Teresa Rogan, corresponding secretary ; Miss Annie O’Con- 
nell, musical director; Rev. John F. Cummins, spiritual director. 
The first public exercises were held before a large and apprecia- 
tive audience. The president delivered an address on the cele- 
brated missionary, Father Druillettes, after whom the society is 
named. He came to Plymouth some two hundred and _ forty 
years ago, as an ambassador from the French government at 
Quebec, to confer with Governor Bradford, of Plymouth. After 
this address followed readings by Miss Mary Mullins, Miss 
Teresa Rogan, Miss Nellie O’Connell, and a humorous selection 
from Tom Hood, by Miss Katie O’Brien, all of which was ad- 
mirably done and loudly applauded.. The musical numbers were 
two chorals, by the society, and two solos, by Miss Mary Par- 
sons and Miss Annie O’Connell. The exercises closed with a 
stirring address on literary endeavor, by the Rev. J. F. Cummins. 

The Catholic Union Reading Circle of Boston has devoted 
much attention to the “ Characteristics’ selected from the writings 
of Cardinal Newman, a book which has been already recom- 
mended to all our Circles. It can be obtained at a very small 
cost. Under the guidance of their president, Mrs. M. E. Blake, 
we feel assured that the members of the Catholic Union Read- 
ing Circle will derive much pleasure and profit from the study 
of the Irish poets of the present century. 

Favorable reports have been received from the Catholic Read- 
ing Circles at Brookline, and at Roxbury, Mass. Mr. Thomas 
Harrison Cummings delivered an eloquent address on “Self Cul- 
ture” to the Roxbury Circle, in which he gave many practical 
suggestions for simple plans of study and courses of reading. 

The Catholic Fortnightly Reading Circle of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has made a special study of many important topics. The follow- 
ing is a portion of this Circle’s programme of study for the 
present year: ‘ 

First Meeting—Subject: Cardinal Newman. 1. Biographical 
Sketch of, by Miss M. E. Gibbons; 2. Reading from poems, 
Miss May Cronyn; 3. ‘Characteristics,’ Mrs. James Mooney. 

Second Meeting—Cad/ista. Outline of story by Miss .Mary 
Coffee ; 2. Callista and Polemo, Miss Cruice; 3. Juba and Agel- 
lius, Miss Savage. 

Third Meeting—1. Condition of the Primitive Church; 2. 
, Grecian, and Early Christian Art. 

Fourth Meeting—Subject: Cardinal Wiseman. 1. Biographi- 
cal Sketch of; 2. Fabiola. Outline of story; 3. Fabiola and 
the First Christian Hospitals, : 
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Fifth Meeting—1. Homes of the Early Christians; 2. St. 
Agnes and St. Sebastian in Art; 3. The Catacombs. 

Sixth Meeting—Subject: Miles Gerald Keon. 1. Biographi- 
cal Sketch of; 2. Outline of Dion and the Sibyls ; 3. Accounts 
of the Life and Death of Our Lord from non Christian Sources. 

Seventh Meeting—1. The Sibyls and their Prophecies; 2. 
Belief in and appearance of Demons; 3. Dionysius and the 
Areopagus. 

From Le Couteulx Leader. 

“The visit of Dr. Maurice F. Egan to Buffalo will long be 
remembered by all who were. privileged to hear and meet him. 
Still a young man, his name has been for many years a familiar 
and dear one to all who value high ideals in literature and can 
appreciate the imagination, true realism, humor, keen analysis, 
and strong, clear English which distinguish his work. To the 
Catholic Fortnightly Reading Circle we are primarily indebted 
for the pleasure of hearing Dr. Egan’s admirable ‘Introduction 
to the Study of Dante’ and the very stirring ‘Talk’ which he 
gave before the members of the Reading Circle and their invited 
guests. Their speaker insisted upon more general intellectual 
culture if Catholics would take the place properly belonging to 
them in the life of to-day. ‘We are heirs of the ages,’ he said, 
‘and we owe a duty to our Faith, to ourselves, to the world 
around us—a duty of the highest civilization as well as a per- 
fect Christianity. All art is ours, all true science, and the best 
of literature—even of authors not professedly Catholic—is Catho- 
lic.’. Dr. Egan deprecated the too prevalent habit of criticism, 
the ‘pulling down process, as tending to seriously impede the 
sort of progress for which he was pleading. In the course of 
his remarks the speaker paid a warm tribute to the Columbian 
Reading Union. 

“A very large audience was present at the Dante lecture in 
the hall of the Holy Angels Academy on Wednesday afternoon. 
Dr. Egan is not an orator. He /a/ks to his listeners, and is what 
he aims to be—suggestive and stimulating. He said that he had 
no new reading of Dante to give them, but desired rather to 
awaken a desire for, and to direct in a measure their study of this 
pre-eminently Christian poet, whom he ranked as the greatest 
of all times—next to the tremendolis prophet poets of the Old 
Testament. He reminded his readers of what English poetry 
owes to the Italian and of Dante's debt to St. Thomas Aquinas 
and to St. Francis of Assisi.”’ 

* ® * 


The Rev. Father Cronin has written a lengthy editorial 
in the Catholic Union and Times on the necessity of a “ Cath- 
olic Literary Movement.”’* He extends his ‘“ warmest sym- 
pathies’”” to our plan of giving practical guidance in the for- 
mation of Reading Circles. We are pleased to know, on the au- 
thority of Father Cronin, that “no movement among us is more 
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needed. There are no doubt those who will stand aloof and 
sneer, from the heights of their superior culture, but the pessi- 
mist to-day soon finds himself in the minority. While the Meth- 
odists are issuing book after book, some of them admirably attrac- 
tive, we are doing almost nothing. Catholic publishers have given 
up printing from the MS. of American authors, unless those au- 
thors take. the risk. In a short time there will be no Catholic 
authors writing for Catholics, for the simple reason that there is 
no means, except through the secular press, by which the Cath- 
olic public can be reached. The Catholic publisher says, no 
‘doubt with truth, that Catholic books do not sell.” 

“It is unfortunate that the limited staffs of our journals pre- 
vent that active interest in and co-operation with the Catholic 
literary movement which ought to be felt as a necessity. Careful 
book notices in our press are the exception rather than the rule, 
and our young people go to the wrong sources for their informa- 
tion about books. We are not in love with the Chautauqua 
superficialities; but we appreciate the wisdom of the Methodists 
in wishing to make their position stronger than it was by at- 
tracting their young people by the surest of.all baits in-our age— 
an easy road to culture. Our dissenting friends have realized that 
they need something more than the religion they offer. Other at- 
tractions are necessary to supplement the barrenness of modern 
religious opinions; and our Methodist friends are offering them. 

‘““We may say that the ‘culture’ of Chautauqua is narrow 
and superficial and one-sided, b.t it is better than none at all, in 
spite of Pope’s worn-out sneer about a little learning. Pope had 
not too much learning himself, but he made the most of his sips 
at the Pierian spring. These Chautauqua people publish a great 
many books each year, some clever and others stupid. The au- 
thors are well paid; the Chautauqua central committee makes a 
fair profit, and the literary movement goes on. Bishop Vincent 
has a machine of great power which, week by week, puts the 
knowledge of the Catholic Church further and further from the 
knowledge of the American people. It is a momentous crusade 
without the cross; and an insidious one, for the calumnies and 
double entendre against the church are well wrapped up and keenly 
distributed. It is all done, too, under the shadow of toleration 
and Christian good-fellowship. Again, the Chautauqua methods 
are exceedingly attractive. Some of the best pens in the country 
are employed in making them so. And many young Catholics, 
with the best intentions, have found them too attractive to resist, 
for the reason that they find among their own people no provi- 


sion for improving intellectually after they have left school.” 
* * * 


From the Catholic Review. 
“The work undertaken by the managers of the Columbian 
Reading Union in giving to the Catholic public a complete list 
of the Catholic authors whose works are published in the English 
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language is one that cannot be too highly commended. This is 
the first systematic attempt that has been made to let the Catho- 
lics of the English-speaking world into the secret of their own 
greatness. It is well known to those versed in the ways of the 
literary world that many of its bright lights are Catholic, although 
the work done by them is of so negative a character that it does 
not hint of their faith. Literary people are usually of an inde- 
pendent turn of mind, and apt to think for themselves. Hence 
the number of converts among them. Yet how few of the thou- 
sands who read Richard M. Johnston’s clever stories know that 
he is a fervent Catholic convert. The list prepared under the 
supervision of the Columbian Reading Union will be invaluable- 
to librarians and pastors, outside of its immense usefulness to all 
classes of people. It is a very healthy sign of the times when 
such work is taken up by American Catholics, who, as a rule, 
have scant appreciation of their shortcomings in many important 
respects. It will be a step towards bringing the Catholic literary 


world into greater prominence.” 
* * * 


We shall esteem it a favor to get a marked copy of any 
paper containing a notice of Reading Circles and the work of 
the Columbian Reading Union. Copies of our circulars and leaf- 
lets were mailed to all the Catholic papers, and in many cases 
have been acknowledged with editorial notices. Our thanks to 
every one who assists in the good work, which we venture with- 
out timidity to declare is worthy of prominent recognition in 
the columns of Catholic papers, c:pecially in the United States. 

* * * 


A correspondent in Iowa writes as follows: 

“What will Digby’s Ages of Faith cost me? 

“In Scott’s ‘Marmion’ a nun is immured. Did that custom 
prevail at any time in the history of the church? I am anxious 
to know what explanation to make to the pupils and teachers, 
who feel sure that the incident is not only probable but real.” 

To which we answer: Digby’s Ages of Faith is now very 
rare, and consequently expensive. An American publisher has 
issued two volumes of a new edition, which are too bulky for 
general use in circulating libraries. 

Sir Walter Scott utilized historical subjects with great skill in 
writing fiction. His pictures-of life and character in past ages are 
vivid and interesting, but he is not an authority on church history. 
We can easily admit that monks and nuns under the feudal system 
did assist in acts of cruelty by command of powerful nobles and 
others. Whatever we find to be unjust in their conduct we may 
now condemn, though we are in duty bound to require proofs of any 
charge against them before pronouncing them guilty on the un- 
reliable testimony of Protestant critics. M. C. M. 
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THE January issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD has received 
from all sources the highest praise, not only for the matter it 
contained, but also for its chaste and beautiful holiday dress. 
The Publisher hopes to bring out the magazine in a new cover, 
beginning with the first issue of the fifty-third volume in April. 


* 
* * 


While it is not practicable to reproduce all the good words 
that have been said of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, the Publisher 
cannot but quote some of the praise that has been bestowed 
upon it, especially from the secular press. 

Says the Lowell Courier: ‘The literary standard of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD is, as its readers know, exceptionally high. 
This number is in nowise inferior to its predecessors. Its criti- 
cisms of books are very searching and justly constitute an im- 
portant feature of this magazine.” : 

The New York Herald; ‘ This is the most attractive number 
to the general reader that THE CATHOLIC WORLD has made in 
a long time.” 

The Oregon Sentinel: ‘‘ THE CATHOLIC WORLD is a treasury 
of bright, thoughtful, suggestive original matter. It is the most 
ambitious and progressive of Catholic periodical publications. 
Its managers, the Paulist Fathers, thoroughly understand the 
American spirit, and are alive to the needs of. the Church in 
this republic and the great future which awaits the one and 
the other. It is owing to this sympathetic and _ intelligent 
insight of THE CATHOLIC WORLD’S management that, without 
conscious effort, it leads and directs American Catholic thought 
and opinion, and compels respectful recognition from non-Cath- 
olic enemies. On account of its intrinsic worth and the value 
of its services to the Church in America, the magazine should 
be found in every Catholic family in the United States that 
can appreciate a high-class journal.” 

The National Tribune, Washington: “The January number 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD—a magazine we always welcome— 
has just reached us. No mere announcement of its articles can 
let one in to the richness of the feast spread before him. Christ- 
mas-tide pervades the number . . . A person wanting to 
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get into the spirit of the times and possibly out of old ruts, 
will find THE CATHOLIC WORLD a healthful help.” ‘ 

The Brooklyn Eagle: *‘The January CATHOLIC WORLD is a 
beautifully embellished, sprightly, and popular Christmas’ num- 
ber.” 

The Pittsburgh Catholic: “The January number of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD has a beautiful cover of white-tinted paper, 
embellished in blue and gold. An examination of its contents 
will demonstrate the fact that they are as acceptable as the dress 
in which they are clothed. . . . THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
is a credit to American Catholic literature.” 


* 
* * 


But perhaps the strongest testimony to the value and bene- 
fit of THE CATHOLIC WORLD comes to us from private sources. 
From one of many such letters the publisher quotes the follow- 
ing: 

“TI feel so strongly on the subject that I want to say here, 
even at the risk of taking too much of your time, that your 
magazine has been of the greatest help, comfort, and strength to me. 
I am an American Catholic, a convert, and my family and surround- 
ings are entirely Protestant; and as THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
writes from an American as well as a Catholic standpoint, it has 
helped me many times. If you benefit others as much as you 
have me, your ‘reward will indeed be great. That God may 
bless you in the good work is the prayer of 


” 





* 
* * 

The Publisher begs to acknowledge the receipt of $5.00 from 
an unknown reader to be sent to the heroic Sisters the story of 
whuse lives was so graphically told in the last number of the 
magazine in the article entitled “Christmas in the Arctics.” The 
money has been duly forwarded. 


* 
* * 


The Publisher regrets that the first of the series of articles by 
Dr. Barry, announced to appear in this. number, has been post- 
poned until the March issue. 


Benziger Bros. have just published : 
A Sketch of the Society of Jesus. By Rev. D. A. Mer- 
rick, S.J. 
The Heart of St. Jane Frances de Chantal. Thoughts and 
Prayers. By the Sisters of the Divine Compassion. 
A Novena to St. Catherine de Ricci. By the Sisters of St. 
Dominic, Albany. 
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They have also in press: 

Counsels of St. Angela to her Sisters in Religion. From 
the French by an Ursuline Nun. 

An illustrated edition of Lamé’s Tales from Shakespeare's 
Comedies, with copious notes by Dr. William J. Rolfe, is an- 
nounced as nearly ready for publication by Harper & Brothers. 
It forms the fourth volume of Dr. Rolfe’s series of English Classics 
for School Reading, and is designed to be of service not only as 
a supplementary reading-book, but as an introduction to the study 
of Shakespeare for those who are old enough to begin that study 
in earnest. 

The Catholic Publication Society Co. has just published a third 
edition of Zhe Life of Blessed Margaret Mary, with some ac- 
count of the devotion to the Sacred Heart. By Rev. George. 
Tickell, S.J. 

The first volume [January to April inclusive] of a second edi- 
tion of Zhe Science of the Saints in Practice. By Rev. J. B. Pa- 
gani. The second and third volumes are in preparation. 

Lady Merton: A Tale of the Eternal City. By J. C. Hey- 
wood, author of Herodias, etc. 

They have in preparation a Practical Geometry for Science and 
Art Students. By John Carroll, Art-master, Hammersmith Train- 
ing College. 

D. Appleton & Co. will publish at an early date an Eng- 
lish translation of Father Didon’s Life of Christ, which has cre- 
ated such a sensation in France. 

Burns & Oates have in press a collection of documents on the 
English Catholics who suffered death under Elizabeth and James. 
The papers are drawn from various sources—the Public Record 
Office, the Westminster and Stonyhurst archives, and elsewhere. 
The book is edited by Father Pollen, and Father Jobin Morris 
contributes a preface. 

A selection from the poems of Aubrey de Vere, edited by 
John Dennis, has just been issued by the Cassell Co. Apropos 
of this selection it may be of interest to know that a work en- 
titled Zhe Poets and Poetry of the Century, to be published by 
Hutchinson & Co., London, will contain an article on Sir Aubrey 
de Vere, the father of the living poet. 

Swan, Sonnenschen & Co. have issued a series of short biog- 
raphies, ‘told in good literary style, faithful in facts and sur- 
roundings, and yet forming reading matter as interesting as 
fiction,” to quote their prospectus. The series is specially de- 
signed for young readers, and among the number we note two 
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which might have an interest for Catholic youth: A Boy’s Ideal 
(the story of the life of Sir Thomas More) and Father Damien. 

John Hodges, London, announces the early publication of a 
series of standard historical works, consisting of original matter, 
reprints, and translations. The first volume will be a reprint of 
Sir Henry Ellis’s Historical Letters, edited by Mandell Creighton, 
Canon of Windsor. The same house announces the publication of 
a series of biographies under the general title of ‘‘ Heroes of the 
Cross.” The aim will be to make the lives historical rather than 
devotional and controversial. The first volume will be S¢. Greg- 
ory the Great, by the Right Rev. I B. Snow, O.S.B. 

In their series ‘‘ Epochs of Modern History,” Longmans, Green 
& Co. have just issued Zhe Epoch of Reform, by Justin McCar- 
. thy, M.P. 

Mr. Richard Ashe King, who recently contributed a paper to 
this magazine, is the author of a novel published by Ward & 
Downey, of London, entitled Love's Legacy. It received a favor- 
able criticism in a late issue of the Atheneum. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A NOVENA TO ST. CATHERINE DE RICCI. By the Dominican Sisters. New 
York: Benziger Bros. 

THE HEART OF ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. Compiled from the 
French. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

SKETCH OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. By the Rev. D. A. Merrick, S.J. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 

THE LIFE OF THE BLESSED MARGARET MARY. By the Rev. George Tickell, 
S.J. London: Burns & Oates; New York: Catholic Publication Society 
Co. : 

THE SCIENCE OF THE SAINTS IN PRACTICE. By John Baptist Pagani, of 
the Institute of Charity. London: Burns & Oates; New. York: Catholic 
Publication Society Co. 

THE CHRISTIAN VIRGIN IN HER FAMILY AND IN THE WORLD. London: 
Burns & Oates; New York: Catholic Publication Society Co. 

THE VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE WORLDS. By the Rev. J. W. Vahey. Milwau- 
kee: Hoffman Bros. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. By Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

REMINISCENCES, MEMOIRS, AND LECTURES OF MONSIGNOR A. RAVOUX, V.G. 
St. Paul: Brown, Treacy & Co. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE PRODUCTS OF HIGH EXPLOSIVES. By Thomas Dar- 
lington, M.D. New York: Trow’s Printing Co. 

PROVIDENTIAL AGENCY IN THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. A 
Thanksgiving Day Address. By the Rt. Rev. Bishop of St. Cloud, Dr. 
Otto Zardetti. 

CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT: Chicago, 1893. Chicago: Catholic Home 
Print. 

THE CATHOLIC YOUNG MAN IN CATHOLIC Lire. By Condé B. Pallen, 
Ph.D. St. Louis: B. Herder. 








